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The Recorp has contained several direct or indi- the tree that sheltered Sir William Wallace, after 
rect notices of the Box made from the wood of _ the battle of Falkirk, which the Earl of Buchan 
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sent to Washington when the latter was Presi- 
dent of the Republic, by the hands of Mr. Rob- 
ertson, an artist. The Recorp is indebted to 
Mr. Robert Coulton Davis, of Philadelphia, for 
the following copies of letters in his collection of 
autographs, which throw more light upon the 
fate of the box in question; also for an old 
engraving of the profile, in marble, of the Earl 
of Buchan, and his autograph, here reproduced. 


In searching through some of the 
‘‘musty treasures of the antiquary,’’ I 
came across the few remaining leaves of 
an old pamphlet, which read thus :— 


‘* Philadelphia, 4th Jan., 1792. 

‘‘On Friday last was-presented to the 
President of the United States, George 
Washington, a Box, elegantly mounted 
with silver, and made of the celebrated 
oak tree that sheltered the patriotic Sir 
William Wallace of Scotland, after the 
battle of Falkirk, about the year 1300. 
This very curious and characteristical pres- 
ent from the Earl of Buchan was by the 
hand of Mr. Archibald Robertson, a Scotch 
gentleman, and a portrait painter, who 
arrived in America some months ago. The 
Box was presented to Lord Buchan by 
the Goldsmiths’ Company of Edinburgh ; 
from whom his Lordship requested, and 
obtained leave, to make it over to the man 
whom he deemed more deserving of it 
than himself, and George Washington was 
the man. We further learn that Lord 


1 This letter is alluded to at near the close of 
Dr. Rush’s letter written to the Earl of Buchan in 
1811, in the collection of Dr. Fogg, of Boston, and 
printed on page 279 of the current volume of the 
Recorp.—[ Ep.] 

2 Dr. Nathan Chapman, a native of Virginia, 
where he was born in 1780. He was educated in 
the city of Alexandria, and studied medicine, first 
at Georgetown, and afterward with Dr. Dick, of 
Alexandria. In 1797 he became a private and fa- 
vorite pupil of Dr. Rush, He was graduated as a 
student of the medical department of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1801, Immediately after- 
ward Dr. Chapman went to Europe and spent three 
years abroad, completing his studies at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, During his sojourn there he 
became intimate with the Earl of Buchan, Dugald 
Stewart, and other eminent men, and had Mr. 
(afterward Lord Chancellor) Brougham as a fellow- 
student. Before he left Edinburgh, the Earl of 
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Buchan has requested the President that, 
in the event of his deceast, he will con- 
sign the Box to that man 7m shis country 
who shall appear in his judgment to merit 
it best, upon the same considerations that 
induced him to send it to America. 

‘Upon the Box, which is curiously 
wrought, is a silver plate with the follow- 
ing inscription :— 

‘<* Presented by the Goldsmiths of Edin- 
burgh to David Stewart Erskine, Earl of 
Buchan, with the freedom of their Conpo- 
ration, by their Deacon, A. D. 1791.’"’ 


Then follows the copy of the letter from 
Lord Buchan to General Washington, ac- 
companying the box, and General Wash- 
ington’s answer, with an extract from 
Washington's will, all of which were re- 
printed in full in the Recorp, No. 28, p. 
178-179. Being desirous to assist in trac- 
ing the final destiny of the box, I take 
pleasure in furnishing the final link (prob- 
ably) of its history, this being a copy of 
the original letter of Dr. Rush to the Earl 
of Buchan, from my series of the Signers 
of the Declaration of Independence :— 


“* Philadelphia, October 22, 1806. 
** My Lord: 
_ *T have been kept from answering your 
Lordship’s polite letter by Dr. Chapman 
by a most unpleasant event.’ On his way 


Buchan gave him a public breakfast on Washing- 


ton’s birthday, and on that occasion intrusted him 
with the care of the box, which Washington had, 
by his will, returned to the Earl. The Earl re- 
quested Dr. Chapman to deliver it to Dr. Rush, with 
a view, it- has been said, to its being ultimately 
placed in the cabinet of the National University 
which it was then supposed would be established 
at Meshingiet City, and for which purpose Wash- 
ington had made provision in his Will. But the 
tenor of Dr. Rush’s letter leads us to suppose that 
the box was intended as a present for him, The 
rest of the story of the box is told in the above 
letter. 

Dr. Chapman married, and settled as a physician, 
in Philadelphia, where he became very distin- 
guished as a professor in the University, and in 
various important social duties. There he died in 
1853s an Emeritus Professor of the University.— 
[ED.] 















from New York to Philadelphia, his trunk 
was stolen from the external and back part 
of a stage wagon, and with it, the present 
of the ancient and very estimable box you 
intended for me. In hopes that an adver- 
tisement or the lapse of a year or two 
would bring it to light, and place it in my 
hands, I have deferred until this time ex- 
pressing my regrets to your Lordship for 
my disappointment and loss. The virtues 
and exploits of the illustrious hero who 
conferred dignity upon the tree that shel- 
tered him, the antiquity of the box, and 
the rank and character of the valuable 
donor, all concur to render its loss pecu- 
liarly distressing to me. I shall carefully 
preserve your Lordship’s letter which ac- 
companied it, and transmit it to my child- 
ren as a mark of the high honor intended 
for me by your Lordship. 

‘«The convulsions of the European 
governments have at last affected the re- 
pose of the United States. We hope for 
a continuance of peace with Great Britain, 
but a war with Spain is very generally ap- 
prehended by our citizens. The success 
of General Miranda in his attempt to ex- 
cite an insurrection in New Spain may 
probably prevent it. The character of this 
extraordinary man is well known to me. 
He was domesticated in my family 24 
years ago. In passing through Philadel- 
phia last. year he renewed his visits to me. 
I have met with few such men. Profound 





1 Francisco Miranda was a native of Caraccas, 
South America, where he was born in 1750, He 
became an extensive traveller, an ardent champion 
of freedom, and a zealous reyolutionist. He was 
identified with the Girondists in the French Revo- 
lution; held the commission of a general of divi- 
sion, and acquired a high reputation as an engineer. 
He became an object of suspicion and was ordered 
to leave France in 1794. Returning, he was again 
expelled in 1804. From 1804 until 1811 he was 
engaged in promoting revolutions in South Ame- 
rica, with a yiew to the independence of the Span- 
ish colonies there. He was aided by citizens of 
England and the United States; and he was likely 
to establish a consular government in Caraccas, when 
intestine feuds ruined his plans. He escaped to 


Carthagena, where Bolivar, another revolutionist, 
delivered him to the Spaniards, and he passed the 
remainder of his days in a dungeon at Cadiz. His 
death occurred in 1816.—[Ep.4 
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in ancient and modern literature, eloquent 
and impressive in his manner of speaking, 
ardent in his love of liberty, and full of 
anecdotes of the first personages, royal, 
political and military, that have moved, or 
now move the governments of Europe, he 
made several long evenings that he spent 
with me appear like moments, by his de- 
lightful and instructing conversation. I 
am not sure that with his uncommon 
talents and acquirements he possesses the 
requisites for the leader of an army, and 
the promoter of a Revolution. Many men 
like Lord Bacon are great in speculative, 
that are little in practical life. It has been 
supposed by those who know General Mi- 
randa most intimately, that he has lived 
too long in courts and in his closet to suc- 
ceed in his present difficult military enter- 
prise.* 

‘* Permit me to congratulate your Lord- 
ship upon the elevation of your illustrious 
and excellent brother to the Chancellor- 
ship of Great Britain, and a seat in the 
House of Lords.* His son will be received 
as Minister from the Court of London to 
the United States with open arms by all 
classes of our citizens.? The name of 
Erskine has long been dear to Americans. 
Iam happy in being able to inform your 
Lordship that the family of Palmers so 
affectionately protected, and so warmly 
recommended to me by your Lordship 
have had great reason to rejoice in your 


2 This was the brilliant wig and forensic and 
parliamentary orator, Thomas Erskine. He acted 
as counsel for Thomas Paine, who was prosecuted 
in England as the author of the “ Rights of Man,’’ 
and for that act Erskine was deprived of the office 
of attorney-general to the Prince of Wales in 1792. 
After a brilliant career as a lawyer, generally em-_ 
ployed in defence of men prosecuted by the crown, 
he was raised to the premiership of England on 
the death of the younger Pitt in 1806, and elevated 
to the peerage. It is this elevation to which Dr. 
Rush alluded.—[Ep.] 

8 Sir Robert Erskine. He was the British resi- 
dent minister at Washington from 1806 until 1811. 
He had married in the year 1800 a daughter of 
General John Cadwalader, of Philadelphia, and 


succeeded to the peerage on the death of his father 
in 1823. 
[Ep.]} 


In 1855 he died at the age of 78 years.— 
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advice and friendship. The two young 
ladies are well married. One of them to 
a respectable watchmaker, the other to a 
worthy clergyman. The young men pos- 
sess a printing office, and are doing a great 
deal of business with fair characters. 

‘In my professional visits to Major 
Lenox’s family I am often gratified by the 
respectful and affectionate terms in which 
they speak of your Lordship’s friendship 
and civilities to them. We sometimes re- 
vive, by a delightful retrospect, the social, 
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moral and intellectual pleasures we en- 
joyed in successive periods of time in your 
enlightened and happy country. 

‘With great respect I have the honor 
to be your Lordship’s most devoted friend, 
and most obedient 

humble 
Servant, 
Benjy. Rusu. 
The Right Hon” 
The Ear or BucHAN. 





SIR JOHN JOHNSON. 
BY WILLIAM C, BRYANT. 


SIR JOHN JOHNSON, 


Upon the canvas of our ante-revolution- 
ary history there stands out no more heroic 
figure than that of Sir William Johnson, 
despite that grossness, the taint of an age 
remarkable for laxity of morals, which sul- 
lied the purity of his knightly character. 

The popular imagination has invested 
him with a glory which serves but to deepen 
the shadows that obscure the fame of his 
less fortunate son. Indeed, the vulgar es- 
timate of each of these personages is to an 
unusual degree prejudiced and unjust. Sir 


William is represented as a bluff, honest 
old Briton who inhaled with the atmosphere 
of this virgin continent a love of liberty, 
and who by his wisdom and valor aided to 
rescue it from the domination of France 
and a latinized civilization. Sir John is de- 
scribed as cold, haughty, cruel and impla- 
cable; of questionable courage, and with 
a feeble sense of personal honor. The de- 
tested title of Zory, in fact, was asynonym 
for all these unamiable qualities. 

_ Thereasons which satisfied Colonel Stone 
that Sir William, had he lived, would have 
espoused the cause of the colonies, could 
scarcely have convinced a less decided 
hero-worshipper. As it was, the issue was 
forced upon Sir John, whose decision was 
what might naturally have been predicted 
from his education, surroundings, the his- 
tory and traditions of his family, and the 
natural temper and bent of his mind. Born 
the heir to vast estates; educated in Eng- 
land at a time when George the Third was 
dreaming of restoring the nearly obsolete 
principles of the Stuarts; the companion 
of Lord Gordon and the young aristocra- 
cy; accustomed to see his father exercise 
an authority viceregal in its extent; ar- 
dently loyal to the crown which had be- 
stowed so many favors upon his family, and ‘ 
which had conferred the honors of knight- 
hood upon his youth, it is not singular that 
he felt irresistibly impelled to draw his 














sword in behalf of the menaced integrity 
of the British Empire. He had grown to 
regard the head of his family as the trusted 
servant and representative of that magnifi- 
cent realm on this continent; a trust which 
was to be maintained with soldierly fide- 
lity, and which could be divested only at 
the will of the sovereign or by death. 

At all events, his right to an election 
between these divided allegiances ought not 
to be challenged at this day so far removed 
from the passions and excitement of the 
period. ‘The vigilance of the Continental 
authorities rendered the exercise of that 
choice a very perplexing and embarrassing 
duty. Sir John’s sympathies were well 
known, and he was constrained to sign a 
pledge that he would remain neutral during 
the struggle then impending. ‘There isno 
warrant for supposing that Sir John, when 
he submitted to this degradation, secretly 
determined to violate his promise on the 
convenient plea of duress, or upon grounds 
more rational and quieting to his con- 
science. The jealous espionage to which 
he was afterwards exposed—the plot to 
seize upon his person and restrain his liber- 
ty—doubtless furnished the coveted pretext 
for breaking faith with the ‘‘ rebels.’’ 

Sir John, certainly, inherited many of 
the virtues which shed lustre upon his fa- 
ther’s name. His devotion to the interests 
of his government; his energetic and 
enlightened administration of important 
trusts; his earnest championship of the 
barbarous race which looked up to him as 
a father and friend; his cheerful sacrifice 
of a princely fortune and estate on what he 
conceived to be the altar of patriotism, 
cannot be controverted by the most viru- 
lent of his detractors. The atrocities which 
were perpetrated by the invading forces 
under his command are precisely those 
which, in our annals, have attached a stig- 
ma to the names of Montcalm and Bur- 
goyne. ‘Torestrain an ill-disciplined rab- 
ble of exiled Tories and ruthless savages 
was beyond the power of men whose hu- 
manity has never in other instances been 
questioned. 

Although there are a few aged men liv- 
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ing who knew and conversed with the 
Baronet in the latter years of his life, there 
are none to whom he confided the secret 
of his violation of his parole, and there is 
no family tradition on the subject. It is 
believed that he rarely, if ever, alluded to 
the topic, and it is well known that he 
long survived the rancorous feelings be- 
gotten of civil war. The affectiqnate re- 
membrance in which his father was held 
among the Americans was a subject to 
which he frequently alluded with gratifica- 
tion and pride. 

Sir John has been accused of using his 
influence, particularly with Brant, subse- 
quent to the Revolution, to incite the 
Indians to hostilities against the infant Re- 
public. As an example of this unfriendly 
disposition, Colonel Stone in his Life of 
Brant quotes a letter dictated by Lord 
Dorchester and addressed to the Chief in 
1787, and which was well calculated to 
alarm and enrage the red allies of Britain. 
Enclosed with this letter was another from 
Sir John Johnson to the same address. 
The latter was first printed in the Recorp 
(vol. II., p. 262), and seems to have been 
contrived as an antidote to the poison 
infused into that of Lord Dorchester. Its 
effect was to allay the apprehensions and 
jealousy of the Chief and avert the cala- 
mity of an uprising among the Indians. 
Sir John, doubtless, shared the feelings 
which animated his government and re- 
flected in some degree its policy, but surely 
a better warrant should be found for black- 
ening the character of a man who, to the 
end of a life protracted to nearly nincty 
years, preserved the confidence of his so- 
vereign, and among his countrymen bore 
the character of a chivalrous, high-toned 
gentleman. 

The facts connected with Sir John’s 
successful invasion of the Mohawk valley 
at the head of his Royal Greens and In- 
dians, are known to every reader of Ame- 
rican history. The recovery of the family 
plate—buried in the cellar under Johnson 
Hall at the time of Sir John’s compulsory 
flight and the place of concealment con- 
fided to a faithful slave, who on one of Sir 
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John’s incursions into the valley laid the 
treasures intact at the Baronet’s feet—is 
one of the romantic episodes of the war. 
This plate it is said was sufficient to fill two 
barrels. There is one fact connected with 
this treasure which is not so well known. 
Sir John on his return to Montreal shipped 
the plate on board a vessel, consigned for 
safe-keeping to relatives in England. The 
ship foundered at sea and was lost, and 
with her the precious freight which Sir 
John had taken so much pains to recover. 

The Baronet, during his long and busy 
life, had no permanent and fixed abode, 
but resided at different points in Canada, 
at Montreal, Lachine, Kingston, &c. It 
was his custom to spend the hot months at 
his shooting-box, or country-house, located 
at a spot called Mount Johnson, on a large 
tract known as. the Seignory of Monnoir, 
in the county of Iberville, and which had 
been granted him by the British govern- 
.ment. Mount Johnson is a truncated cone 
rising to the height of about five hundred 
feet, from the centre of a vast plain or 
prairie. ‘This hill is rugged and rocky on 


one side and densely wooded on the other. 
About a hundred feet above its base, nes- 
tled among masses of umbrageous foliage, 
was a wooden lodge of snug but unpretend- 
ing proportions, and with ample accommo- 
dations for the family, servants and a few 


guests. In the neighboring streams and 
woods an ardent sportsman could find 
abundant opportunities for successful an- 
gling and hunting. In this secluded and 
sylvan retreat Sir John found relaxation 
from the cares of office, and indulged in 
those innocent sports and pastimes which 
he loved so keenly. 

He possessed also a small country-seat 
at Twickenham, near London, England, 
which he made his residence during his 
frequent and protracted visits to the old 
country. Not a vestige now remains of 
Sir John’s residence at Mount Johnson, the 
estate, which was.sacrificed for a quarter of 
its real value, having passed out of the 
family in 1827. 

His hospitality was proverbial. In fact 
the financial embarrassments which cloud- 
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ed his later years, and wrecked his fortune 
at last, were mainly due to his princely and 
prodigal manner of living, and the sacri- 
fices he made to place his children, as they 
arrived at maturity, in positions of compa- 
rative independence. 

His relations with the Indians were ne- 
ver so intimate as those of his illustrious: 
father, who lived among them and did not 
disdain to mingle his blood with theirs, 
His residence was far removed from the 
homes of the tribes under his superintend- 
ency, and his personal communication with 
them was at lengthened intervals. Still, 
he possessed their confidence and respect 
to a high degree. Between Sir John and 
Brant there subsisted a friendship close, 
peculiar and sanctified by sacred memo- 
ries ; memories that ran back to boyhood, 
when the fair-haired Saxon youth and his 
dusky playmates launched their mimic ca- 
noes on the Mohawk, and laughed back to 
their, bright faces mirrored in its flood. 
Their families were connected by a tie 
which the Indians, at least, deemed as sa- 
cred as that of marriage. The Mohawks 
with their lofty faith, led by their youthful 
Chief, had followed the flying trail of Sir 
John and the British flag to Canada, turn- 
ing their backs for ever on that smiling 


‘and fertile valley which still bears the in- 


delible stamp of the tribal name, but which 
received no other impress from its ancient 
lords more lasting than the light print 
of their moccasins. They had shared toge- 
ther the anguish of exile, the privations 
and sufferings incident to a long and 
bloody war—exchanging congratulations 
over many a triumph, and mingling their 
tears over many a sorrow common to the 
breast of each. Sir John might have fitly 
adopted the rude but expressive language 
of Hawkeye when speaking of the Last of 
the Mohicans: ‘‘ The gifts of our colors 
are different, but God has so placed us as 
to journey in the same path * * He was a 
redskin by nature—but if I ever forget the 
lad who has so often fou’t by my side in war, 
and slept by my side in peace, may He 
who made us all, whatever may be our 
color or our gifts, forget me!” In his 












letters the Baronet addresses the Chief as 
‘* Dear Joseph,’’ and in one of them, in 
the writer’s possession, dated April 3oth, 
1790, he alludes feelingly to the relations 
which his family bore to the Mohawks, 
and expresses the wish ‘‘that he might be 
held in remembrance by them no longer 
than he proved himself worthy of their 
late great friend from whom he derived 
his name.”’ 

Sir John, having survived his red associate 
nearly a generation, died at the residence 
of his daughter, Mrs. Bowers, in the city 
of Montreal, in the month of January 
1830. His funeral was attended by a 
larger concourse of people of all classes 
than ever assembled ‘in the Canadas to pay 
respect to the memory of an eminent citi- 
zen. His remains were deposited in the 
family vault at Mount Johnson, and on one 
of the stones, over the entrance, is the 
simple inscription: ‘*'To the Memory of 
Sir Jonn Jonnson, who died on the 4th 
January, 1830, in the 89th year of his 
age.”’ 

oHis family, consisting of eight sons and 
three daughters, are all deceased. The 
last, an unmarried daughter, died at Mont- 
real on the 1st day of January, 1868. Of 
the sons seven were in the British army, 
and one, the father of the present Baronet, 
served a short time in the British navy. 
Sir John was an old man at the period of 
the last war with England, but it is some- 
what singular that none of his sons were en- 
gaged in that struggle. 

Sir John had a very imposing presence. 
He was six feet and two inches in stature, 
and his frame was well proportioned and 
muscular, His complexion was fair; his 
eyes dark and penetrating. The engraving 
at the head of this paper was made from 
the more reliable of the only two portraits 
of the Baronet in existence. His manners 


were peculiarly mild, gentle and winning. 
He was remarkably fond of the society of 
children, who, with their marvellous insight 
into character, bestowed upon him the full 
measure of their unquestioning love and 
faith. He was also greatly attached to all 
domestic animals, and notably very hu- 
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mane and tender in his treatment of them. 
‘* His peculiar characteristic of tenderness 
to children and animals,’’ remarks an aged 
relative in a recent letter from England, 
‘makes me think that the stories of his 
inhumanity during the war of the Revolu- 
tion cannot be true.’’ 

Sir John was distinguished for great ’ 
simplicity of character, He was averse to 
routine and ceremony, and disliked any- 
thing which savored of vulgar ostentation. 
In official life he was affable, accessible to 
all suitors, patient and conscientious in the 
discharge of his duties. In fact, if the tes- 
timony of the few survivors who knew him 
well is reliable, no character in history has 
been more maligned or misunderstood. 
He is remembered as a tall, white-haired, 
ruddy-faced old gentleman, slightly stoop- 
ing under the burthen of nearly ninety 
years — resolutely intent on reducing to 
some degree of order the inextricable con- 
fusion of his estate; the companion of at- 
torneys and notaries; hopeful and genial 
amid all his trials; an old man of vast ex- 
periences, a leading actor in scenes a half- 
century before which changed the destinies 
of a continent,—in fine, an old and faith- 
ful servant of the Crown who had long 
survived his contemporaries and whose toils 
and sacrifices were but a dim, half-forgot- 
ten tradition to the busy functionaries in 
the home and colonial governments. This 
desolate but resolute old man was a touch- 
ing spectacle—his indomitable cheerfulness 
suffusing with a faint flush of glory the som- 
bre clouds behind which his sun was slowly 
sinking. 

Sir John was, succeeded by Sir Adam 
Gordon Johnson, his eldest surviving son. 
The latter died near Montreal in the year 
1843. He was succeeded in the title by his 
nephew, the present Baronet, Sir William 
George Johnson. The present Sir William, 
true to the martial instincts of his race, and 
although still a young man, is a veteran 
soldier. He held for some years a com- 
mission in the Royal Artillery, and for 
three years was stationed at St. Helena.’ 
Sir Hudson Lowe, the jailor of the great 
Napoleon, was an uncle of Sir William by 
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SIR WILLIAM GEORGE JOHNSON, 


marriage. A younger brother also was at- 


tached to the Royal Artillery, and served 
with credit during the terrible Sepoy mu- 
tiny. Sir William is now on the retired 
list and a bachelor. He resides, when on 
this continent, on a small estate near 
Montreal which he inherited from his 
grandfather. He is a gentleman of liberal 
culture, with quiet and retiring manners, 
of large and varied information ; a sincere 
and humble Christian: a type of the better 
class of our own rather than of the English 
people. 

To those readers, whose sources of in- 
formation have been limited to American 
publications, it may seem paradoxical to 
add the assurance, which I have received 
from aged friends and relatives of Sir Wil- 
liam, that the tones, air and features of 
this amiable and interesting young man 
recall the image and revive long-slumber- 
ing memories of Sir John Johnson. 





THE FIRST ENGLISHMEN IN NORTH AMERICA. 


BY SAMUEL G. DRAKE. 


Tue landing of certain Englishmen in 
North America took place on the 21st of 


June, 1579. This landing was not only 
effected, but the country was taken pos- 
session of by them for and in the name of 
Queen Elizabeth, then on the English 
throne. As this fact is matter of general 
history, it is only mentioned here as intro- 
ductory to the subject of the present ar- 
ticle; and as a little further introductory 
it is pertinent to the subject in hand to 
note that this landing and _possession- 
taking was the consequence of an attempt 
to discover a passage from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic Ocean, and that this attempt 
was to avoid the passage of the Straits of 
Magellan, supposed to have been guarded 
by the Spaniards purposely to prevent the 
passage of the English in that direction, 
then and in all time to come. They came 
on this western coast of America on a war 
enterprise, to make reprisals on the sub- 
jects of Spain. The custom of nations 


was at this period, in the time of war, to 
pay no respect to the rights of individuals ; 
therefore private property was seized by 
either party and appropriated as legitimate 
acquisitions. The relations of England 
and Spain were no better than a condition 
of open war at the time of the sailing of 
the expedition here to be treated of. That, 
it will be said, was in a barbarous age. It 
was even so ; but it was continued to within 
the memory of the present generation, If 
this be any apology for the depredations 
of the English on the coasts of Spain, let 
them have the benefit of it. 

The expedition consisted of five ships 
and barks, and 164 men and boys, under 
the command of Captain Francis Drake. 
This commander had suffered severely by 
the treachery of the Spaniards in time of 
peace, while upon a trading voyage to 
South America in 1568, with Captain John 
Hawkins, in the harbor of St. Juan de 
Ulloa; having the ship in which he was, 











shot to pieces, and saving his life by swim- 
ming to another vessel, in which, with a 
few others, he escaped to sea and thus re- 
turned to England, after suffering all but 
death, arriving in Plymouth, January 20, 
1569. Some high in authority were inter- 
ested in the voyage, as appears by a letter 
written by the brother of Captain Haw- 
kins, dated on the day of Drake’s arrival 
at Plymouth, and directed to Secretary 
Cecil, ‘‘ tothend the Quenes maieste may 
be advertesyd of the same.’’ Drake him- 
self was dispatched with the letter to Lon- 
don, who, the writer says, had arrived 
‘this psent ow'e,’’* and was his ‘‘ kyns- 
man, callyd fransyes dracke.’’ ? 

Thus much it was thought necessary to 
state, that some, at least, of the incentives 
to the undertaking of the memorable 
South Sea voyage may be fully understood, 
—a good and full account of which has 
never to this day appeared. That called 
‘*The World Encompassed,’’ printed in 
1628, is much the best, and was, as.a lite- 
rary performance, of the first rank of that 
period, and although viewed from the sur- 
roundings of such works of the present 
age, will appear extremely defective upon 
many points of great interest. We are 
not even told anything respecting the ar- 
maments of the respective ships. (Doubt- 
less purposely omitted, as were numerous 
other matters, for reasons considered pru- 
dential at that time.) Fortunately for the 
future historian of the voyage, the Spanish 
archives supply us many facts. The pres- 
ent writer had the good fortune to have 
the use of a Spanish narrative, in the 
autograph of the celebrated Navereta, 
which illustrates many points in the his- 
tory of the ‘‘ Famous Voyage,’’ as Hak- 
luyt terms it; but our present business is 
not to write of that voyage any further 
than is necessary for the understanding of 
the subject of this communication. A word 
more, however, respecting ‘‘ The World 
Encompassed’’ may not be uninteresting 


1 William Hawkins’s original letter in the State 
Paper Office, London, 


2 This is the earliest mention of Drake yet dis- 
covered upon any record. 
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before proceeding to the main subject of 
the article. There are a large number of 
manuscripts in the British Museum relating 
to this voyage. One of the principal is 
said to be by Francis Fletcher, who was 
chaplain in the admiral ship of the expe- 
dition. It is not in Fletcher’s autograph, 
and hence, how far he is accountable for 
it cannot be ascertained. It is, however, 
a very poor and meagre performance. It, 
or the original of it, may have been used 
by the party who compiled ‘* The World 
Encompassed’’ of 1628. The Hakluyt 
Society in 1854 published the MS. attri- 
buted to Fletcher, but in a shockingly 
garbled manner, besides adding errors to 
the before wretched performance. 

That the expedition was partly to make 
new discoveries is attested by those who 
were in it.® It was fitted out in a style of 
great magnificence, according to ‘‘ The 
World Encompassed,’’ ‘‘ whereby the 
ciuilitie and magnificence of the com- 
manders natiue countrie might, amongst 
all nations whithersoeuer he should come, 
be the more admired.’’ 

In passing into the South Sea through 
the Straits of Magellan the expedition was 
very fortunate ; performing the passage in 
less time than most later commanders 
have been able to do; but on reaching 
the Pacific a storm of almost unparalleled 
violence took them, dispersed the ships, and 
sent one to the bottom with all on board ; 
while another, of which John Winter was 
captain, deserted the expedition and re- 
turned to England. Two of the smallest 
vessels had been ‘‘ broken up’’ as useless 
before passing the Straits ; hence but one 
ship was left to prosecute the voyage, and 
no data are found from which to ascertain 
the number of men at this time belonging 
to her. Thus it was that the first English- 
men got into the South Sea ; to the number 
probably of about sixty. Assuming this te 
be correct or nearly so, and that fifty-seven 
actually returned to England with the com- 
mander, but three were lost by casualties 
or otherwise during the voyage after the 


5 Examination of Captain John Winter.— Lands- 
down MSS., Brit. Mus. 





; 
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passage of the Straits. How many deserted 
with Winter, and how many were lost in 
the ship never heard from (which was com- 
manded by Captain John Thomas) may 
probably never be known. ‘Thomas was 
much beloved by the admiral, or general, 
as commanders of sea expeditions were at 
that day designated, and he searched dili- 
gently along the whole western coast of 
Peru for him, hoping he had escaped the 
terrible tempests of Cape Horn, and had 
found a harbor somewhere in the region 
designated beforehand for a rendezvous, 
namely, in latitude 30° south. However, 
after being baffled and tossed ‘‘ like a ball 
in a racket’’ for full fifty-two days, in 
which they were driven far to the south of 
Cape Horn, ‘‘by tempests the like of 
which there is no record since Noah’s 
flood,’’ the general was able to make and 
to proceed along the South American coast. 
He soon discovered that all the maps were 
false, that the coast trended ‘‘ for twelve 
degrees at least to the northward,’’ and 
differed from the maps ‘‘no lesse then is 
the Northwest point of the compasse dif- 
ferent from the Northeast, perceiving here- 
by that no man had euer by trauel des- 
couerd any part of these 12 degrees.”’ 

It was now November 25th, 1578, and 
the voyagers had reached 38° south, and 
had given up all hope of finding their miss- 
ing ship; they therefore proceeded in 
quest of Spanish treasure, their main object 
being to intercept that destined for the 
king of Spain, which was transported 
from various points to some principal port 
on the coast, whence in government ships 
it was transported to Spain. This business 
they pursued until they had amassed an 
immense amount, and which occupied 
them till the 16th of April, 1579. They 
were then in the latitude of Guatulco, 
15° 40 north. From this place they put 
directly out to sea, and continued sailing 
till they had made 1400 leagues in longi- 
tude. This striking off into the ocean was 
to deceive the Spaniards, who imagined 
that their only way to return to England 
was by the Straits of Magellan, for up to 
this time no commander had lived to reach 
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Europe by the Pacific Ocean. Hence, to 
intercept these daring Englishmen, a force 
of four hundred men was immediately 
dispatched to fortify and effectually guard 
the straits. The fate of these four hun- 
dred, neglected by the government which 
had sent them out, forms a chapter of un- 
surpassed horrors in numerous works ex- 
tant, but does not further concern this 
relation. 

The commander of the Pedican—that 
being the original name of Drake’s ship— 
was now out of the range of his enemies, 
and had decided, probably during his 
1400-leagues run from the coast of Mexico, 
that his only safe way to return into the 
Atlantic, and thence to England, would 
be again to strike the Pacific coast ina 
latitude unknown to the Spaniards, and 
thence endeavor to discover a passage, 
which many geographers were confident 


existed, into the North Atlantic Ocean. 


He accordingly bore away for the conti- 
nent, and on the 5th of June fell in with 
it in north latitude 42°. After a search 
along it to the 48th parallel, and finding 
the coast still trending north-west, the 
cold intense though in the month of June, 
and no signs of an eastern opening, the 
ship is put about for a harbor and a milder 


‘climate ; and on June 17th, in latitude 


38° 30’, ‘‘we fell in with a convenient 
and fit harborough,’’ says the authentic 
‘* World Encompassed,’’ ‘*‘ where we con- 
tinued till the 23d day of July following,’’ 
and yet the weather was cold and foggy, 
insomuch that for fourteen days together 
an observation by the sun could not be 
had. Some of the mariners remarked that 
they had not experienced colder weather 
at ‘* Wardhouse,’’ in Lapland, which is in 
latitude 71° 55’, according to Scheffer. 
Hence arises the curious inquiry, when, 
and with whom could any of Drake’s men 
have been into the country beyond the 
North Cape of Europe? Probably with 
Sir Hugh Willoughby and Captain Chan- 
cellor. The chaplain of the expedition 
appears to have been one of them. 

Our next point of inquiry is—Where- 
about on the coast of California is that 

















‘faire and good baye,’’ where the ship 
‘was brought to anchor neere the shore,”’ 
and discharged and hauled up for repairs ? 
Wherever it was, this is the place where 
the first Englishmen landed in North 
America. As to this point, there ought 
to be no great difficulty in finding it, and 
allowing it to be in latitude 38° 30’, as 
stated’in the best account of the voyage, 
and the ever since acknowledgment of the 
remarkable accuracy of all the other lati- 
tudes of places given by this navigator ; 
yet it is in dispute among modern writers, 
scarcely two of them agreeing upon the 
same locality; yet the point on all the 
maps, early and late, on which the name 
of Drake’s Bay appears marks 38° 30’, as 
near as it is possible to do so in the limited 
scale upon which they are projected. And 
Captain Burney, afterwards Admiral Bur- 
ney, very satisfactorily shows ‘‘ that the 
Port of Drake’’ was that which is now 
known by the name of ‘‘ Port San Fran- 
cisco.’’ See his ‘* Chronological History 
of the Discoveries in the South Sea,’’ vol. 
I., p. 355. Mr. Greenhow has run over 
Drake’s discoveries in a flippant style, 
with a view apparently of unsettling a 
question with which he was unable to 
grapple. Later works on California are 
much in the same strain. In Mureau’s 
account of La Perouse’s voyage is a care- 
fully prepared chart of the coast, in which 
the port in question appears a trifle to the 
north of it, which is probably Captain 
Vancouver’s authority for coming to the 
same conclusion. Captains Cook, Port- 
lock, Dixon and Wilkes struck the coast to 
the north of it, and hence do not notice 
it. 

It now remains to notice such of that 
company of Englishmen who landed on 
this continent as we have been able to dis- 
cover, premising that they probably repre- 
sented several nationalities. Of the ieader 
of the expedition it is not proposed to 
make any extended remarks, although our 
hitherto unpublished materials would af- 
ford a much fuller and complete biogra- 
phy of him than ever yet published. Ow- 
ing to a large tide of envy, occasioned by 
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his unparalleled successes in whatever he 
undertook, he was subject to vilification, 
and from some men whom he had raised 
from obscurity. Among these were Ralph 
Lane, who deserved a halter for his bar- 
barities to the Indians in Virginia, and 
who owed his life to Drake’s exertions in 
taking him from that country, with the* 
colony which he had brought to the brink 
of ruin. We have a copy of an unpub- 
lished letter of Lane which discovers his 
ingratitude. 

As biographical dictionaries give the 
prominent outline of Drake’s life, to them 
the reader may recur. Respecting his re- 
ception in England on his return from 
his circumnavigation, strange errors have 
gained credence. These errors had their 
rise mainly from the old chronicler, John 
Stow. The following statement is made 
from the clearest evidence, contained in 


. original papers in the British State Paper 


office, some of which appear not to have 
been unfolded since the year 1580, the 
sand upon the ink of which we claim to 
have been the first to disturb. These pa- 
pers fully contradict the statement that 
Drake was kept in doubt and suspense sev- 
eral months as to whether his proceedings 
were to be condemned or approved. He 
arrived at Plymouth, September 26th, 
1580. In those days it took time to com- 
municate with London. Add to this, Ed- 
mund Tremayne, on whom the Queen de- 
pended to take charge of her interest, was 
not only under the infirmities of age, but 
had sickness and death in his family, and 
resided at Collacomb, in Devonshire, a con- 
siderable distance from London. Notwith- 
standing his afflictions he repaired to Ply- 
mouth, where, with Christopher Harris and 
Captain Drake, an account of what the 
latter brought home was completed and 
ready to be transported to London before 
November sth. Hence it was but a trifle 
over a month from the time of Drake’s 
arrival before the voyage was settled and 
the gold and silver on its way to London. 
On November 8th Mr. Tremayne wrote to 
Walsyngham that the ‘‘ treasure must of 
necessity be carried from Plymouth to Ex- 
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eter by horse ; but from Exeter to be sent 
in carts, and so pass with less shew as it 
‘ goeth.’’ This commissioner was of the 
highest respectability through a long life. 
He suffered persecution under Mary, but 
Elizabeth knew his worth, and he served 
her faithfully. It is evident from his let- 
ters to Walsyngham, that the queen, Drake 
and his men, were about the only parties 
interested directly in the voyage. Wal- 
syngham and Burghley do not seem to 
have been any further interested than in 
their official capacities. Tremayne pays 
Drake the highest compliments in his let- 
ters, saying the queen had instructed him 
to demand nothing of Drake further than 
he imparted of his own accord. ‘‘So in 
the matter generally,’’ says Tremayne, ‘‘ I 
see nothinge to chardge Mr. Drake further 
than he is inclined to chardge’’ himself. 
Of the treasure which had been landed 
secretly before the commissioner arrived, 
Drake was allowed to retain to the value 
of £10,000, before any account was taken. 
This was agreeable to the queen’s instruc- 
tions. ‘And for his maryners and other 
followers, I haue been an eye witnesse, 
and haue harde w™ mine eares, vppon the 
settling vpp of these matters, such certein 
shewes of good will, as I cannot yet see, 
that manie of them will not leue his com- 
panie wheresoeuer [he goeth].’’ 

Such is the first true account of pro- 
ceedings on Drake’s arrival in England, 


‘one million and a half. 
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taken from documents the perfect authen- 
ticity of which is beyond all question. 
Hitherto the account published by Stow 
and those who copied him was such as he 
obtained from hearsay a number of years 
after the conclusion of the voyage. The 
continuator of Hollinshed, who published 
seven years after Drake’s return, makes no 
allusion whatever to any question respect- 
ing his reception, or of any delay in the 
queen’s protection. Yet complaints had 
already arrived in England from Spain, 
the nature of which is gathered from an- 
other letter of Tremayne to Walsyngham, 
in these terms: ‘‘ Mr. Drake made me ac- 
quainted with certain matters grevuslie 
obiected against him by the Spaniards, 
upon the p’ticulers whereof he praied me 
to examyne bothe the gentlemen and oth- 
ers of his companie, the which I thought 
reasonable to yelde vnto, and therevpon 


.drewe these interrogatories following :’’— 


These interrogatories bring us to the 
names of such of Drake’s company as re- 
turned with him. The principal charges 
were that Drake had sunk Spanish ships with 
their men on board of them; that he had 
maimed and murdered others; and that 
he had taken from the King of Spain’s 
subjects in gold and silver to the value of 
(Pounds sterling 
must of course be understood. ) 

The first witness examined was Law- 
rence Elyot. He said :— 


‘‘T cann saye nothinge as to the valew, the thinge being vnknowen vnto me, only 
sylver and some gould thar was taken, but how moche; but a verie small some in 


respect of y‘ y‘ is reported. 


I confesse their weare shipps taken, but that any weare 
soncken w“ their men, y* is alltogether vntrewe. 


To my knowledge their was no 


Spaniarde slaine by any of vs, or had their armes or hands cutt of, or otherwayse by 
any crueltie mangled or maimed; only on* man I remember was hurt in the face, 
w™ o* Generall cawsed to be sent for, and lodged him in his owne shipp, seet him at 
his owne table, and would not soffer him to depart before he was recovered, and so 


sent him safe away.’’ 


Signed 


Son itreo/ 


CO} et 


[LAWRENCE ELyYoT. } 
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‘To the fyrste, second, and third artycle Do afyrme as y* above rehersed, and 
wyll Justifie the same vpon my othe.”’ 


Signed oh a. Er bac [Joun CuEster. ] 


‘*To the fyrste second & third artycle do afyrme as above rehersed and will Justyfye 
the same vpon my othe.’’ 


Signed 


Wj, [Grecory Carey. ] 
7 


‘*To the fyrste, second & third ‘artycle do afyrme as a rehearsed and will Jus- 


tyfye the same vppon my othe.’ 
eowge 
[GEorGE ForrEscu. ] 
[ cu. 


«¢ And the like do all the reste afferme whose names do heare after folowe :’’— 


Avene fore fr [Francis FLETCHER. } 


=f) <8 Sale [CuRySTOPHER HAts. ] 
Sa Ssh [THomas Drake. } 


Sy Soa hs? [Joun Drake. ] 
y/~ Y 7 Uw ee Ss [CHRYSTOPHER WaspE. ] 


freee [Joun Martyn. 
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[Joun WatTT®TON. ] 


Here follow the names of the commissioners appointed to take an account of the 


treasure brought home by Drake. 


They stand on a horizontal line, in the order in 


whick they are kere placed:—F, TREMAYNE, Francis Drake, and CHRISTOPHER 


Harris. 


A 
—— 


Dy akr, 


fo: har 
te [ONS i 


A considerable number of the remaining signers were autographs, but how many 
and which, it was difficult to determine :— 


Tomas Hovp, 
THOMAS SoTHERN. 
Joun BRVER. 
RicHarp CADWELL. 
GuHAN Laus. 

BARTEL MYENSGOTFLACK. 
GRYGORYE RAYMENTE.. 
JouHN MARINER, 
Necoras More. 

JOHN Husz. 

DENNES FosTEr. 
RENALD DANELLES. 


WILLIAM SHELLE. 


THOMAS BLACOLLER. 


Tuomas Mone. 
Tuomas MECKEs. 


Roger KInGEswoop. 


JoHN GREPE. 
THOMAS CRANE. 
WiLiiaM LEGEE. 
Rocer PLAyeEr. 
THOMAS HAYLSTON. 
WYLLAN SmyrTu. 
THomaAs MARKEs., 


RoBeERTE POLLINENE. 
JoHN FowKeEr. 
LAVNSELET GARGET. 
RiIcHARD Writ. 
RIcHARD CLARKE. 
WitiaAM Horsewitu. 
JOHN BLACOLER. 
Povut J 4MEs. 

Joun Kipper, 
Ricuarp Row .es. 
JAMES NELLES. 
Simon Woops. 


Hence it appears that, including the 
general, fifty was the number who recorded 
their names as above given. It is some- 
where stated that fifty-seven returned, 
which may be true ; ifso, seven of them had 
left the ship, which is not at all unlikely. 
Residing perhaps far from Plymouth, they 
were anxious to return to their friends. 

Of several in the above list, materials 
exist for interesting biographical notices ; 
but owing to the length of the details al- 
ready given, I can only briefly consider 
but a few of them. Indeed, of the larger 
number we have nothing but their names, 
while it is quite certain that these fifty men 
were the FIRST ENGLISHMEN who had ever 
landed in North America, We are told 


Tuomas HoaagEs. 


by Argensola that among Drake’s men 
‘* were ten young gentleman, who, besides 
employing their valor on this occasion, 
were very intent upon [learning] naviga- 
tion for greater ends.’’ That Elyot, Cary, 
Fortescue and several others went for this 
purpose there can be no question, and 
were known as the gentlemen of the expe- 
dition. 


ELYOT wrote an excellent hand, and 
the answers to the interrogatories to that 
of Chester are all in his autograph. That 
he was a gentleman of consequence is 
clear from the fact that the Spanish agent 
charged that he was one of those privy to 
the voyage. Whether he was the founder 
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of the since noble family of Eliot, of 
Devonshire, I know nothing, having made 
no investigations to that end. 


JOHN CHESTER was captain of the 
fourth vessel, called the ‘‘Swanne,’’ of 
200 tons of modern measurement.’ He 
may have been, and no doubt was, one of 
the ‘‘ gentlemen ’’ in Captain John Haw- 
kins’s voyage of 1564; if so, he was son 
of Sir William Chester, sheriff of Lon- 
don, 1544, afterwards an alderman, and 
lord mayor in 1560. His answers to the 
Spanish charges are in his own autograph. 
Of the exceeding few who were made ac- 
quainted with the voyage’s destination, 
Joun CHESTER was one. The commenda- 
tory verses to Sir George Peckham’s volume 
of 1583 are by him, a copy of which is in 
the Grenville Library, B. M. 

GREGORY CARY.—Doubtless one of 
the ‘‘gentlemen.’’ He was in no com- 
mand ; was one of the principal witnesses 
against Thomas Daighty, and wrote the 
article signed by him. Some circumstances 
suggest that this gentleman was of the 
family of Sir George Carey (Lord Huns- 
don), and Sir Robert Cary (Earl of Mon- 
mouth), by whose craft James VI. of Scot- 
land was made to succeed Elizabeth. “This 
may do for the reader to speculate upon. 


GEORGE FORTESCU.—He was prob- 
ably a son of Richard Fortescue, of Fil- 
leigh, county of Devon, who died in 1570, 
and whose sister was the wife of Sir Ber- 
nard Drake, of Ashe, in the same county. 
He kept a journal of the voyage round the 
world, which was in the hands of Thomas 
Fuller when he wrote his ‘‘ Holy State.’’ 
In the expedition to the West Indies in 
1585 he was in command of one of the 
ships, and died or was killed on that voy- 
age. ‘There is an extensive pedigree of 
the Devon Fortescues in the British Mu- 
seum, Harl. MSS., vol. 5185. 

FRANCIS FLETCHER, the chaplain of 
the voyage, and to whom the authorship of 


* It should be borne in mind that the tonnage 
of ships in the time of Elizabeth must be multi- 
plied by four to bring them to modern measure- 
ment. 
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the ‘‘World Encompassed’’ is generally 
attributed, we have nothing concerning, 
further than is found in that work of which 
we have before spoken. He incidentally 
mentions that he had been in a voyage to 
the nerth; perhaps was ene of those who 
had been at Wardhuys; had seen Mount 
Etna: had been among the Indians, who, 
he said, had shown him more kindness 
than he had found among his brethren in 
the ministry at home. 


CHRYSTOPHER HALS.—His auto- 
graph shows that he was well acquainted 
with the use of the pen. He may have 
been the Christopher Hall who was after- 
wards in Fenton’s Expedition of 1582, as 
several of the men who had been with 
Drake volunteered to go with Fenton. 
The name Halse was not uncommon at 
this period, 


THOMAS DRAKE was the youngest 
brother of the general. His autograph is 
a handsome one. He wasin nearly all of 
the expeditions with his brother. His pos- 
terity in the female line possess the estates 
which he left at the present time. His 
career on the sea after the death of his 
brother is highly interesting. 


JOHN DRAKE was a native of Tavi- 
stock, and nephew of the general, and was 
one of the boys of the voyage, and prob- 
ably about thirteen years of age when 
Drake sailed. Circumstances seem to in- 
dicate that he was son of John, the brother 
of the general killed in the West India 
expedition of 1572. His fate was an ex- 
ceedingly sad one. Having engaged in 
Captain Edward Fenton’s voyage, he was 
cast away in the River of Plate, fell into the 
hands of the savages, with whom he suffered 
fifteen months’ captivity. Thence he was 
given up to the Spaniards, who cast him 
into the dungeon of the Inquisition, and 
there extorted from him the particulars of 
the voyage round the world, the manu- 
script of which is in the archives of Mad- 
rid, and was copied by Navereta, as before 
mentioned. He was a captain of one of 
Fenton’s ships. Further than this we meet 
with no account of him. 
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CHRISTOFER WASPE. —There_ is 
some uncertainty about this name. I at 
first read it Wathe. Mr. Sainsbury in- 
clined to Waspfe, but with no great confi- 
dence, as it appeared to be blotted. If it 
be Wasp, he is the only one I have ever 
met with of the kind. 


JOHN MARTYN.—The Martyns or 
Martins were a large and important family 
in Plymouth. Richard Martyn was an 
alderman of that town when Drake re- 
turned, and superintended the weighing 
of the silver and gold, and, with Drake 
and Christopher Harris, subscribed the ac- 
count. This document is endorsed in the 
autograph of Lord Burghley: ‘‘ 19 Decb. 
1580. Aldrm. Marty, frac. Drak, Chr. 
Haris, report of y*® bullié brovt into y* 
tow’.’’ A second endorsement on the 
same paper and in the same hand: ‘‘The 
quatiti of bullié brought into y* Tower by 
fr. Drake.’’ It is not improbable that 
John Martyn of the expedition was a near 
connection of the alderman, and for some 
reason had taken the place of honest old 
Tremayne. 


JOHN WATTERTON—f that was his 
name—that is all we know of him. 


THOMAS MOONE was one of Drake’s 
right-hand men as long as he lived ; served 
him in all his voyages ; became captain of 
a ship, and was killed in the West Indies 
in 1586, while upon that gigantic enter- 
prise. Of his particular family I learn 
nothing. Sir William Pole mentions a 
family of the name, at Ash, in Surrey, P. 
432. Remarkable enough it is that in the 
bulky new history of Plymouth the name 
is given as Moche, and as though fearful 
that it would not be understood it is re- 
peated in a parenthesis, thus (Moche) ! 


BLACOLER, JOHN.—There were two 
of this surname in the expedition. Tho- 
mas was among the witnesses against 
Doughty. John, in 1582, joined Fenton’s 
Expedition, and was boatswain in the 
Elizabeth, Captain Skevington. THomas 
Hoop and THomas BLACKALLER were pilots 
in the same expedition. JoHn Gripe’s 


‘what my materials suggest. 
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name also appears among Fenton’s men, 
but his capacity is not mentioned. 


JOHN BREWER, John Marten, Tho- 
mas Bruer or Brewer, James Neeles (a 
Fleming), John Gripe, John Mariner and 
Gregory Rayment were ambushed by the 
Indians on the island of Mocha, and all 
wounded, several badly. Two, not in- 
cluded in the above, died of their wounds. 
Drake himself was also severely wounded. 
This was their first landing-place after 
escaping the perils of Cape Horn. 


WILLIAM LEGGE.—Although this 
name stands on the list LEGEE, it is doubt- 
less LEGGE, as I found it in a MS. account 
of the voyage, once in the possession of 
Sir Simon D’Ewes. He was steward on 
the admiral ship. I know nothing of his 
history. One of the same surname held 
an important place in Anson’s circum- 
navigation, and was eminent for his ser- 
vices, and, if our recollection is correct, 
the earldom of a Dartmouth grew out of 
a Legg. | . 


Although we might collect many other 


curious facts concerning these men who 
were the first English on our continent, 
yet I fear 1 have made this communication 
of undue length, without saying half of 


These, I may 
remark, occupy five closely-written fools- 
cap quartos, of upwards of 300 pages each. 
Hence, my greatest difficulty has been to 
avoid making too long an article. One 
thing, however, must not be omitted,—a 
further remark concerning the truthfulness 
of the main authority, ‘‘ The World En- 
compassed.’’ It was doubtless drawn up 
under the eyé of the great conductor 
of the expedition ; which accounts for the 
absence of all matters of a supernatural 
character. No snakes were seen in the 
East Indian seas with their heads above 
water as high as the ship’s mainmast ; no 
mermaids exhibiting hair-combs and look- 
ing-glasses, and no giants in the region of 
Terra del Fuego. Up to, and even much 
later than this voyage, scarcely a voyage 
was made to the vicinity of Cape Horn in 
which monstrous people were not reported 











to have been seen. That the writer of 
‘«The World Encompassed ’’ was aware 
of such marvels is evident, and he gently 
rebuked their authors when he said he had 
seen men in England as tall as the tallest 
of any he had seen about Terra del Fuego. 
Indeed it can truly be averred that in the 
whole narrative of that voyage, as con- 
tained in the work under notice, there 
is nothing stated which transcends the 
grounds of probability. Though far briefer 
and less particular than is wished for, as 
much was told, no doubt, as it was thought 


EDWARD ARMSTRONG.! 


A minute respecting the late Edward Armstrong, 
Esq., read by WILLIAM DUANE, at the Annual 
Meeting of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, May 4th 1874. 

EDWARD ARMSTRONG, the youngest son 
of Thomas Armstrong, a member of the 
Philadelphia bar, and Henrietta J. his 
wife, was born in Philadelphia on the r1th 
of June, 1817. The maiden name of his 
mother, a lady of French extraction, was 
Marache. Of his early education I am un- 
able at this time to procure an account. 
His classical studies were commenced at a 
school kept by James Donelly, and com- 
pleted at the school kept by James Boylan 
and others. Among the teachers at both 
of these schools was Christopher Fallon, 
afterwards for many years a very prominent 
member of our bar. 

Having resolved to adopt the legal pro- 
fession, Edward Armstrong became a stu- 
dent in his father’s office and, after the 
three years’ preparation required by the 
rules of court, he was admitted to practice 
on the 22d of September, 1838. 

He became a member of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania on the 21st of 
April, 1841. At this period the Society 
was in a very depressed condition. Many 
of the original members had died or re- 
signed, and nearly all who remained in it 





1 See Obituary, RecorD, vol. IIT., page 190. 
Voi. III.—23 
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prudent to tell in the then relations of 
England and Spain. 

It is worthy of further remark, in clos- 
ing, how little some of the old contempo- 
rary writers knew upon subjects in which 
they were themselves interested. Purchas, 
who knew and conversed with some of the 
men who were in the voyage round the 
world, says he gives the names of all of 
them he could hear of. These amount to 
but thirteen, and were all in print when 
he published his ‘* Pilgrimes’’ ! ! 


had ceased to take much interest in its 
welfare. Month after month, the minutes 
presented ho record but the words ‘no 
quorum ;’’ and it was even suggested that 
it would be well for the Society to meet 
only once a year; and that merely for the 
purpose of preserving its charter. The an- 
nual dues of the few members had not been 
regularly collected, owing to which the 
rent due to the American Philosophical 
Society for the o¢casional use of one of its 
rooms was largely in arrear. A small clo- 
set contained all the property of the So- 
ciety then in its actual possession; for 
many donations made to the Society in its 
early days had been taken away for safe- 
keeping, mislaid, forgotten and never re- 
stored, 

A few members who joined the Society 
at about the same time as Mr, Armstrong, 
felt called upon to attempt its revival. 
Enough of the unpaid dues of the mem- 
bers was collected to pay the arrears of 
rent due to the Philosophical Society and 
to discharge a few other debts of smaller 
amount, and generally the Society began 
to show signs of life. Mr. Armstrong was 
among the most useful and active in bring- 
ing about this happy change. 

But those who were the most earnest in 
their efforts to revive the Society were 
convinced that the possession of a place of 
meeting for its own exclusive use was ab- 
solutely necessary for its proper develop- 
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ment. A room in the building in South 
Sixth street, now numbered 211, was dis- 
covered and considered suited to the needs 
of the Society. A proposition to remove 
to it was duly made, and it met with great 
and unexpected opposition, some members 
attending to vote against the removal who 
were very rarely seen at other meetings, 
either before or afterwards. After an ani- 
mated discussion upon the advantages and 
disadvantages of a change of location, the 
resolution to remove was adopted by a 
majority of one vote. 

Experience soon exhibited the wisdom 
of the change. Having secured ‘a local 
habitation,’ the Society was not long 
without ‘‘a name,’’ a name quite out of 
proportion to its limited means. Book- 
cases having been procured, the shelves 
were soon filled with books, making a dis- 
play very different from the thirty or forty 
volumes, formerly composing its ‘li- 
brary.’’ 

A similar growth has followed the two 
subsequent removals of the Society, first to 
an upper room in the Athenzum building 
and since to the excellent quarters now 
enjoyed by the Society. These ‘three 
removes’’ have borne no resemblance to a 
‘‘ fire.”’ 


In 1842, Mr. Armstrong was elected a 


member of the Council ; he was Recording 
Secretary from 1843 to 1852, and again a 
member of the Council from 1853 to 1866, 
making a total of twenty-five years’ ser- 
vice, 

In March 1845, the Society commenced 
the publication of a quarterly Bulletin, 
containing the minutes of the meetings 
of the Society and its Council, and such 
shorter articles upon historical subjects as 
were not considered suited for publication 
in the volumes of Memoirs occasionally 
issued by the Society. This periodical was 
continued for three years, forming a volume 
which had no successor, which is to be 
regretted. 

The numbers for September and Decem- 
ber 1846 contain the most valuable papers 
in this volume. ‘They relate to the battle 
of Brandywine, and comprise a very inte- 
resting account of it by Joseph Townsend, 
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a Quaker living near Chad’s Ford in 1777, 
afterwards a physician in Baltimore ; let- 
ters of General Washington, General Sul- 
livan and others respecting the battle, and 
other important papers, accompanied by 
an accurate map of the battle-ground, from 
a survey made in 1846; a lithographic 
view of General Washington’s headquar- 
ters and a view of Birmingham Meeting- 
house, copied by the anastatic process from 
a daguerreotype. 

Much of the value of these numbers is 
due to Mr. Armstrong’s investigations upon 
the ground. The names now given to the 
fords of the Brandywine did not tally with 
those mentioned in all preceding accounts 
of the battle. ‘Mr. Armstrong brought 
order out of chaos by ascertaining that 
what was Buffington’s Ford in 1777 is now 
called Brinton’s Ford, and that the ford 
formerly known as Brinton’s Ford is the 
third ford south of Buffington’s Ford. Had 
he rendered no other service to the cause 
of history than this, this would have enti- 
tled him to our gratitude. 

In October 1850, Mr. Armstrong was 
elected a member of the Pennsylvania 
House of Representatives. He had much 
at heart the passage of a law for the regis- 
tration of marriages, births and deaths, but 
could succeed only in having a law passed 
permitting such registrations. In another 
matter he was more successful. The pub- 
lication of the Colonial Records had been 
commenced several years before, by au- 
thority of the legislature, and a few vol- 
umes had been issued. Mr. Armstrong 
procured the passage of an act for the re- 
sumption of the work. The Records were 
completed and were followed by the Penn- 
sylvania Archives, both works being edited 
by our industrious fellow-member, the late 
Mr. Samuel Hazard. 

At a meeting of our Society, held on the 
14th of May, 1851, it was, on motion of the 
late William Parker Foulke, 

“ Resolved, That the President be directed to 
tender to EDWARD ARMSTRONG, Esq., the thanks 
of the Society for his zealous efforts in promoting 
the passage of the recent law providing for the 
complete publication of the minutes of the Provin- 
cial Council, and of other valuable manuscripts 
now in the Department of State of Pennsylvania.” 











On the 8th of November, 1851, the So- 
ciety celebrated the 169th anniversary of 
che landing of William Penn at Chester, 
by an address delivered in the Methodist 
Church at that place, by the planting of 
some trees upon the supposed spot of Penn’s 
landing, and, to conclude in the proper 
Anglo-Saxon style, by a dinner at one of 
the principal hotels. 

Mr. Armstrong wrote and delivered this 
address, which was published by the So- 
ciety. It contained a just tribute to the 
excellent traits in the character of our great 
and good Founder, a man, in many re- 
spects, so much in advance of the age in 
which he lived. The notes to this address 
contained the names of many of those who 
came from England with Penn, collected 
by the industry of Mr. Armstrong. 

In 1853 he wrote a paper on ‘‘ The 
History and Location of Fort Nassau upon 
the Delaware,’’ which was read before the 
New Jersey Historical Society, January 
20, 1853; and in 1865 he edited a rare 
work, entitled ‘‘ Good order established in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey in America, 
being a true account of the country ; with 
its produce and commodities there made 
in the year 1685. By Thomas Budd ;”’ 
and enriched it with a Memoir of the Au- 
thor and valuable historical notes. 8vo. 
pp. 111. This was published in New York, 
by William Gowans, 1865. 

The last service rendered by him to our 
Society was the editing of two volumes 
of the Correspondence between William 
Penn and James Logan. 

Mr. Armstrong resided for a time in 
Princeton, New Jersey, and was elected an 
honorary member of the Cliosophic So- 
ciety of the College of New Jersey, in that 
place ; an honor very rarely bestowed upon 
one who had not been a graduate of some 
college. 

On the creation of the North Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, Mr. Armstrong 
was chosen secretary by the board of di- 
rectors, a position which he held until a 
short time before his death. 

He was married on the 29th of May, 
1845, to Miss Elizabeth Gulick, of Kings- 
ton, New Jersey, who died several years 
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before him. They had a family of five 
daughters, four of whom survive him. 

About seven years ago Mr, Armstrong 
had an attack of illness so severe that the 
hope of his recovery was abandoned, and 
word was sent to the consulting physician 
that he need not call the next day, as Mr. 
Armstrong could not live through the 
night. 

A year ago he was attacked by a compli- 
cation of disorders, heart-disease, dropsy 
and others, which ‘his naturally strong con- 
stitution enabled him to resist for several 
months. On the 25th of February the 
dropsy terminated his life. 

Of Mr. Armstrong’s fondness for his- 
torical and antiquarian studies, what has 
been said above has furnished sufficient 
evidence. In his personal character, great 
amiability and a warm attachment to his 
friends were leading traits. His natural 
disposition was too sensitive for encoun- 
tering a rough world, 

A few years ago he connected himself 
with one of the Protestant Episcopal con- 
gregations in Germantown, in full mem- 
bership, though he had been brought up 
in another church. 

Let us hope that our society may possess 
a long line of members as honest, as de- 
voted and as zealous as our lamented 
colleague, Edward Armstrong. 





Dr. CHARLEs McKNIGHT. 


CuarLes McKnicut, M. D., the sub- 
ject of this memoir, was born at Cran- 
berry, New Jersey, October 1oth 1750. 
His family was originally of Scotland, 
and settled in Ireland at the time of the 
‘‘Ulster Plantation,’’ at the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century. The 
father of Dr. McKnight was, for nearly 
forty years, a much esteemed and highly 
respected clergyman in the Presbyterian 
Church, and one of the early trustees of 
Princeton College or Nassau Hall. In 
1777, Rev. Mr. McKnight, then far ad- 
vanced in life, having rendercd himself 
obnoxious to the adherents of the Crown, 
was imprisoned by the British, and sub- 
jected to the most severe treatment. He 
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died, shortly after his release, January 1st 
1778. 

Captain Richard McKnight, of the New 
Jersey line—the younger son of Rev. 
Charles McKnight—who had shown him- 
self an active and efficient young officer, 
was also made a prisoner by the enemy 
and confined on one of the prison ships in 
the Wallabout where he finally perished, 
one of the numerous victims. of those 
‘* Floating Hells.”’ 

Charles, the eldest son, graduated at 
Princeton College in 1771, studied medi- 
cine under Dr. Shippen, of Philadelphia, 
entered the American Army upon the 
commencement of the Revolution, and 
was appointed ‘Senior Surgeon of the 
Flying Hospital,’’ April 11th 1777. The 
late Dr. John W. Francis said of Dr. 
McKnight, in the ‘*American Medical 
and Philosophical Register :’’ ‘‘ In the dis- 
charge of the important and arduous duties 
of his station, his talents and indefatigable 
zeal were equally conspicuous. He was 
pre-eminently faithful in the performance 
of all those duties which the peculiar situa- 
tion of his country, required, and his hu- 
mane disposition led him to undertake.’’ 

For a few months, in 1780, Dr. Mc- 


Knight, although not then thirty years. 


old, acted as Surgeon-Genesal, and from 
October 1st 1780 to January 1st 1782, as 
Chief Physician of the Middle Depart- 
ment. 
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At the close of the war he was appointed 
Professor of Surgery and Anatomy in 
Columbia College, where ‘‘he delivered 
lectures,’’ said Dr. Francis, ‘‘ on these two 
branches of Medical Science, to a nu- 
merous and attentive class of scholars, 
while the profundity of his research, and 
the acuteness of his genius, gained for 
him the approbation of the most fastidious. 
In a life of constant activity, both as a 
practitioner and a teacher, he continued 
until he had arrived at his forty-first year, 
when a pulmonic affection (the result of an 
injury received during the war) put a 
period to his labors and usefulness.’’ 

Says President Duer: ‘‘ Dr. McKnight, 
though eminent as a physician, was particu- 
larly distinguished as a practical surgeon, 
and at the time of his death was without 
a rival in this branch of his profession. 

‘* Gifted by nature, with talents pecu- 
liarly calculated for the exercise of the 
important duties of a surgeon, his educa- 
tion in an especial manner enabled him to 
attain the highest reputation.’’ 

Dr. McKnight married Mrs. Mary Litch- 
field, only daughter of General John 
Morin Scott, of New York, one of the 
most zealous patriots of the Revolution, a 
prominent lawyer and politician of those 
times, Secretary of the State and delegate 
to the Continental Congress in 1782-3. 
The late John M. Scott McKnight, M. D., 
of New York city was their only son. 





FINANCES OF THE REVOLUTION.—LOAN-OFFICE CERTIFICATES. 


The ReEcorp is indebted to the Hon, Hiland Hall, 
Ex-Governor of Vermont, and‘ historian of that 
state, for the following interesting paper, and for 
the original Loan-Office Certificate from which 
the fac simile has been made :— 


Our fathers of the old Revolutionary 
Congress, as is well known, sought to pro- 
vide for the enormous expenses of the 
fearful struggle in which they were en- 
gaged, by the issue of bills of credit, 
known in common language as ‘‘ Conti- 
nental Bills.’’ Many of these bills have 
come down to us, and their form and ap- 


pearance, as well as the general history 
of them, cannot be unfamiliar to the read- 
ers of the Recorp.' It may not be so well 
known that these bills formed only a por- 
tion of the paper issues to which the Con- 
gress resorted, and that another class of 
Continental paper constituted a part of 
the financial system of the period, and was 
indeed scarcely less essential to the suc- 
cess of the war than the Continental bills. 


1A fac simile of one of the bills may be seen in 
 Lossing’s History of the United States,” p. 245. 
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I refer to the promises of Congress known 
as ‘* Loan-Office Certificates.’’ In fact, 
they played a very important part in the 
revolutionary contest; first, by retarding 
to some extent the depreciation of the bills 
of credit ; and afterwards, in being largely 
substituted for them in purchasing supplies 
for the army. 

On the 22d of June, 1775, two months 
after the shedding of the first blood at 
Lexington, Congress ordered the issue of 
two millions of dollars in bills of credit, 
and, by subsequent resolutions, continued 
to emit other sums until November, 1779, 
when the whole issues amounted to over 
240 millions of dollars. For a consider- 
able time the bills passed current as money, 
were readily received in business transac- 
tions between individuals and in*compen- 
sation for services and supplies for the 
government. As the amount emitted con- 


tinued to increase, the ability of Congress 
to provide for their redemption began to 
be distrusted, and they depreciated in 
value ; the depreciation gradually increas- 
ing until 1780, when they were treated as 


worthless, and ceased to circulate. 
Various methods had been tried by Con- 
gress to maintain the credit of their bills, 
but with only partial and temporary suc- 
cess. 
that purpose, and one on which much re- 
liance was placed, was an effort to borrow 
them on promises to pay the sums bor- 
rowed, with interest, at a future day. If 
the bills could be thus recalled, they could 
be again put in circulation, and by thus 
avoiding the necessity of their further 
issue, it was hoped their depreciation 
might be prevented. Accordingly Con- 
gress, on the 3d of October, 1776, adopted 
a resolution for borrowing five millions of 
dollars of the bills, being about one-fourth 
of the amount that had then been issued. 
To carry this measure into effect, a Loan 
Office was opened in each of the several 
states, in charge of a commissioner ap- 
pointed by the state, which commissioners 
were furnished by the general treasurer 
(afterwards by a special treasurer of loans) 
with certificates for different sums, from 
260 to 10,000 dollars, officially signed by 


One of the earliest expedients for 
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him, having blanks for the date, the time 
of payment, and the name of the lender, 
to be filled up by the commissioner. The 
certificates, when delivered, were payable 
to the lender by name or dearer, at the 
end of three years from date, with interest 
annually at four per cent., soon increased 
to six per cent. on all certificates. Addi- 
tional certificates were provided for by 
subsequent resolutions until the whole 
amount exceeded 70 millions of dollars: 
15 millions being ordered in 1777, 10 mil- 
lions in 1778, 24 millions in 1779, and 
over 20 millions in 1780. 

In order to maintain the credit of the 
certificates, provision was made for the 
prompt payment of the interest at the sev- 
eral loan offices from which they had been 
issued, and when the Continental bills had 
begun to depreciate, Congress, by resolu- 
tion of the roth of September, 1777, de- 
clared that the interest on the certificates 
that had been issued and those which 
should be emitted before the first of the 
then ensuing March should be paid ‘‘in 
bills of exchange on the Commissioner of 
the United States in Paris, at the rate of 
five livres of France for every Spanish 
milled dollar, or in Continental bills of 
credit, at the option of the respective 
lenders.’’ The bills of exchange, while 
duly honored, were of nearly or quite 
equal value with specie.’ The interest ap- 
pears to have been generally paid as de- 
manded, largely in bills of exchange, until 
late in 1781 or early in 1782, when the 
funds in Paris failing, and the Continental 
bills having become worthless, the further 
payment of the interest was suspended ; 
and its payment was not resumed during 
the continuance of the government of the 
Confederation —a period of about nine 
years. 

Though the old Congress had generally 
manifested a disposition to fulfil its engage- 
ments, it had been often unable, with its 
limited powers, to perform them. The re- 
demption of the 240 millions of Continen- 


1 For a fac simile of one of these bills of ex- 
change see the March number of this volume of the 
RECORD, page 113. 
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tal bills was beyond the ability of the coun- 
try, and, besides, their payment at the close 
of the war at their nominal value would 
have been no benefit to the actual sufferers 
by their depreciation, but would in ninety- 
nine cases in a hundred have been mere 
gratuities to the fortunate holders, who 
had gathered them as worthless. The 
Loan-Office certificates were considered 
as standing on a different footing, and the 
Congress had always looked forward to 
their redemption at the actual value for 
which they had been issued. On the 22d 
of June, 1780, Congress declared by reso- 
lution that the principal of the loans that 
had been made in the United States should 
be paid in Spanish milled dollars, or their 
equivalent, ‘‘ at the full current value of 
the bills when loaned,’’ and prescribed a 
scale of the depreciation of the bills, by 
which their value as well as of the interest 
on them should be ascertained. By this 
scale the certificates issued prior to Sep- 
tember rst, 1777, were to be considered as 
of specie value; on those issued March 
ist, 1778, the value of the bills was to be 
reckoned as 4 to 1 of specie; on the 1st 
of March, 1779, as 18 to 1; and on and 
after the rst of March, 1780, as 40 to 1. 
The depreciation on the several days be- 
tween these dates was to be increased in 
regular progression from one date to that 
next succeeding. 

It appears from the financial report of 
Secretary Hamilton of January 9th, 1790, 
that of the then existing domestic debt of 
about 40 millions of dollars, nearly one- 
half of it was for these certificates; that 
the nominal value of those then outstand- 
ing exceeded 58 millions of dollars, and 
were of the specie value, including inter- 
est, of 18% million dollars, of which the 
principal was about 11 millions, and the 
residue arrears of interest. The foreign 
debt at this time, including unpaid inter- 
est, is reported at about 11% millions, 
Provision, in accordance with Secretary 
Hamilton’s report, was made by the Fund- 
ing Act of 1790 for liquidating both the 
domestic and foreign debt ; and thus the 
obligations which the old Congress, by 
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reason of its defective powers, had been 
unable to meet were justly and honorably 
redeemed by the new government formed 
under the present constitution. 

Although the object of the first estab- 
lishment of loan offices was the borrowing 
of money, and though the certificates 
upon their face acknowledged the receipt 
of acertain sum from the payee, for which 
the United States promised to pay him or 
bearer the amount, yet very many of 
them were issued when no money had 
been received. At first certificates were 
only issued for money loaned, but as the 
necessities of the, government increased 
the certificates were made payable and de- 
livered to commanders of'bodies of troops, 
to commissaries and other disbursing offi- 
cers, in obedience to warrants drawn on 
the loan offices by the President of Con- 
gress or the Board of the Treasury, which 
certificates were issued to such persons in 
their official names for the express purpose 
of having them negotiated in exchange 
for equipments and supplies for the army. 
The interest on the certificates having been 
usually paid as it became due, they were 
generally in better demand than the Con- 
tinental bills, and in 1779 and afterwards, 
when the bills had become so depreciated 
as to be nearly or quite worthless, the cer- 
tificates would be accepted for supplies and 
other government purposes when the bills 
would be refused. The certificates being 
payable to bearer were negotiable by de- 
livery and had an appreciable value in the 
market, For that reason they were exten- 
sively used, and a very large portion of 
the 70 millions issued, perhaps more than 
one-half, were of this character. The cer- 
tificates thus served an important purpose 
for the government in carrying on the 
war, especially in its latter stages, when 
other resources were wanting, and thus 
contributed largely to its final success. The 
certificate, of which a fac simile is given 
on another page, belonged to this official 
class of certificates, and was one amon 
numerous others that were issued to Genera’ 
Thomas Sumter, while desperately battling 
the enemy in command of his country’s 
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military forces in South Carolina. 


It will 
be seen by its date that it was issued when 
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consequently that the thousand-dollar cer- 
tificate was only of the actual specie value 


the depreciation was rated at 40 to 1, and of twenty-five dollars. 


THE GREAT SEAL OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA. 
BY THOMAS J, PICKETT, 
E-x-Confederate States Commissioner to Mexico. 


CONFEDERATE STATES SEAL. 


Wit a desire to correct an erroneous 
popular impression that the late Confed- 
erate States Government never had a Great 
Seal, the emblem of sovereignty, I have 
prepared the following paper, in which is 
given a brief history of that seal. It was en- 
graved in solid silver in London, and re- 
ceived into the possession of the Confed- 
erate States Government, at RICHMOND, in 
the spring of 1865. It is yet in existence, 


and I have caused to be made electrotype 
copies of it in gold, silver and bronze, for 
a purpose hereafter mentioned 

At the third session of the first Con- 
gress' of the Confederate States of Ame- 


1 It must be borne in mind that the previous and 
original Congress was provisional; the ent 
vovernment of the Confederate States not having 

en established until February 22d, 1362, 
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rica, the necessary legislation was had for 
the establishing of a seal, as follows: 


“ Yoint resolution to establish a seal for the Con- 
federate States. 


“ Resolved, by the Congress of the Confederate 
States of America, That the seal of the Confederate 
States shall consist of a device representing an 
equestrian portrait of Washington, (after the statue 
which surmounts his monument in the capitol 
square at Richmond), surrounded with a wreath 
composed of the principal agricultural products of 
the Confederacy, (cotton, tobacco, sugar cane, corn, 
wheat and rice), and having around its margin the 
words: “The Confederate States of America, 


twenty-second February, eighteen hundred and six- 
ty-two,” with the following motto: “ Deo vindice.”’ 


APPROVED, April 30, 1863. 
Statutes at Large. ] 

And thus we have a succinct and ac- 
curate description of that which symbo- 
lized the once formidable but ephemeral 
Confederacy. 

Accordingly the Hon. J. P. Benjamin, 
Secretary of State of the Confederate 
States, in his dispatch of May 20, 1863, 
to the Hon, James M. Mason, Commis- 
sioner of the Confederate States near the 
government of Great Britain, expresses 
the will of Congress with regard to the 
proposed seal in the following manner : 


‘* Department of State, 
** Richmond, May 20, 1863. 
“* Hon. James M. Mason, 
&¢., &¢e., &¢., 
** London. 


i: Ss. 


‘6 Sirs 
* * * * * * * * 

‘¢Congress has passed a law establish- 
ing a seal for the Confederate States. I 
have concluded to get the work executed 
in England, and request that you will do 
me the favor to supervise it. You will re- 
ceive herewith a copy of the act of Con- 
gress describing the seal, and a photo- 
graphic view of the statue of Washington. 
The photograph represents the horse as 
standing on the summit of an obelisk, but 
in the seal the base ought to be the earth, 
as the representation is to be of a horse- 
man and not of astatue. The size de- 
sired for the seal is the circle on the back 
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of the photograph. The outer margin 
will give space for the words ‘ The Con- 
federate States of America, 22d February 
1862.’ I do not think it necessary that 
the date should be expressed in words, the 
figures 22, 1862, being a sufficient com- 
pliance with the requirement of the law. 
Indeed, I know that in the drawing sub- 
mitted to the committee that devised the 
seal, the date was in figures and not in 
words. ‘There is not room for the date in 
words on the circumference of the seal 
without reducing the size of the letters so 
much as to injure the effect. In regard to 
the wreath and the motto, they must be 
placed as your taste and that of the artist 
shall suggest, but it is not deemed impera- 
tive, under the words of the act, that @// 
the agricultural products (cotton, tobacco, 
sugar cane, corn, wheat and rice) should 
find place in the wreath. They are stated 
rather as examples. I am inclined to 
think that in so small a space as the wreath 
must necessarily occupy, it will be impos- 
sible to include all these products with 
good effect, and in that event I would 
suggest that cotton, rice and tobacco, be- 
ing distinctive products of the southern, 
middle and northern States of the Con- 
federacy, ought to be retained, while wheat 
and corn being produced in equal abun- 
dance in the United States as in the Con- 
federacy, and therefore less distinctive 
than the other products named, tnay better 
be omitted, if omission is found necessary. 
It is not desired that the work be executed 
by any but the best artist that can be 
found, and the difference of expense be- 
tween a poor and a fine specimen of art in 
the engraving is too small a matter to be 
taken into consideration in a work that we 
fondly hope will be required for genera- 
tions yet unborn, 

‘* Pray give your best attention to this, 
and let me know about what the cost will 
be and when I may expect the work to be 
finished.’’ 


Monographic as I nave designed this 
paper to be, I cannot refrain from tran- 
scribing the remainder of this dispatch of 
Mr. Benjamin, affording, as it does, a 
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vivid picture of those times, as well as of 
its writer’s hopeful and somewhat credulous 
nature, and of his ardent devotion to the 
now Lost Cause.’ 

‘*T am happy to apprise you that the in- 
formation from all parts of the Confed- 
eracy is most encouraging as regards the 
growing crops. In the more southern por- 
tions of our country they are just begin- 
ning to gather the wheat harvest, and no 
complaint is heard from any part of the 
country of rust or otherinjury. The pro- 
duction of wheat and other small grain 
will be very large this year, while that of 
corn will be enormous, probably enough 
for two years’ consumption, unless some 
very unexpected and unusual calamity shall 
occur. Our enemies must find some other 
instrumentality than starvation before they 
succeed in breaking the proud spirit of 
this noble people. How it makes one’s 
heart swell with emotion, to witness the 
calm, heroic, unconquerable determina- 
tion to be free, that fills the breast of all 
ages, sexes and conditions! 

‘* What effect may be produced in Eu- 
rope by the repulse at Charleston and the 
defeat of Hooker is not now even the sub- 
ject of speculation among the people. It 
is the evident purpose of foreign govern- 


ments to accord or refuse recognition ac-* 


cording to the dictates of their own in- 
terests or fears, without the slightest 
reference to right or justice, and we have 
thus learned, at heavy cost,.a lesson that 
will, I trust, remain profitable to our states- 
men in all future time. 

** We have now, by our system of taxa- 
tion, so arranged our financial affairs as to 
be entirely confident of the ability to re- 
sist, for an indefinite period, the execrable 
savages who are now murdering and plun- 
dering our people, and no prospect of peace 
is perceptible from any other source than 


! The present writer is not of those who expect 
‘to go to Mr. Benjamin when he dies,’ and al- 
though having regarded at the time and still re- 
garding the undue influence which he (Mr. B.) ex- 
ercised over Mr. Davis as a great calamity to * The 
Cause,’ justice requires that he should be vindi- 
cated from the suspicion of unfaithfulness to the 
Confederacy. 
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the growing conviction among all classes 
in the United States that they are waging 


a war as ruinous in the present as it is hope- 


less in the future.”’ 

I have been unable to find anything 
among the Confederate archives, from Mr. 
Mason, in reply to the foregoing instruc- 
tions as to the seal, until his dispatch to 
Mr. Benjamin, dated London, February 
18, 1864, wherein occurs the following 
passage: . 

‘* In regard to the seal, too, I have now 
a report from Mr. Foley, who, it seems, 
has been some time absent from London. 
He says that the artisan, Mr. Wyon, em- 
ployed to engrave it, informs him that it 
will yet require six weeks or two months 
to finish it, as he is very anxious to be- 
stow upon it all the pains so important a 
work demands. He is executing it in 
silver (the metal the state seals of Eng- 
land are executed in), which offers the ad- 
vantage of proof against rust so often 
destructive to seals executed in steel. 

‘*The above is from Mr. Foley’s note 
of the roth instant, from Dublin, to me at 
Paris, He tells me, further, that the cost 
of engraving the seal, including the press 
for working it, will be eighty guineas, 
and that it is customary in England to re- 
ceive one-half the amount on commenc- 
ing the work. He advises that I should 
conform, as it will at least prevent excuse 
for delay, and which I will doas soon as I 
can obtain the address of Mr. Wyon.”’ 

We next hear from Mr. Mason, on the 
subject of the seal, under date of Paris, 
April 12, 1864. 

Mr. Mason to Mr. Benjamin: 

‘* Before I left London I called on Mr. 
Wyon, the artist employed to make the 
Confederate seal referred to in my No. 4, 
and paid him forty guineas, equal to forty- 
two pounds, one-half the cost of the seal, 
in advance, and arranged that when it was 
ready it should be carefully packed, with 
the press, &c., in a box lined with tin, 
and put in charge of Mr. Hotze until it 
could be sent over. He promised it should 
be ready by the middle of May.”’ 

The official and pecuniary history of the, 
seal ends with the following dispatch from 











Mr. Mason to Mr. Benjamin, and. its ap- 
* pendix—being the bill of the engraver, 
amounting to 122 pounds ro shillings. 
Other appendices, being ‘‘ directions for 
using the Great Seal of the Confederate 
States,’’ we omit, as they relate to a purely 
mechanical subject : 


“ geese 6, 1864, 
**24 Upper Seymour Street, 
‘* Portmag Square. 

** Hon. J. P. Benjamin, 

** Secretary of State. 

‘6 Sir: 

‘*T have the pleasure to inform you that 
Isend by Lieutenant Chapman, C. S. A., 
who bears this, the seal of the Confederate 
States, at last completed. It is much ad- 
mired by all who have seen it here, and I 
hope you will approve it as a fine work 
of art. 

‘* The seal is carefully put up in a sepa- 
rate small box, and Lieutenant Chapman is 
charged, under no circumstances, to run 
the risk of its being captured. He takes 
the route to Bermuda, via Halifax, to sail 
on Saturday, 9th instant, and I ship 
through Messrs. Fraser, Trenholm & Co., 
by the steamer that takes him to Halifax, 
two boxes containing the iron press, with a 
full supply of wax and other materials for 
the use of the seal. Although not ex- 
pressly ordered, in the difficulty of obtain- 
ing these in the Confederacy at present, 
at least of approved quality, I have thought 
it best to have them supplied here, all 
which I hope you will approve. 

*¢ The enclosed dupiicate bill will furnish 
a list of those materials, with the prices. 
The originad I have paid and retain. 

‘**T have requested Lieutenant Chapman 
to take charge of the boxes at Bermuda, 
and to see to their safe delivery, To re- 
lieve him of expenses on the route, I have 
further requested Messrs, Fraser, Trenholm 
& Co., here, if they can do so, to pay the 
freight all the way to Bermuda, and write 
to Major Walker at Bermuda to pay the 
freight thence to the Confederacy, should 
they not go in a Government ship. 

** Still it is possible that some part of 
this may not be done, and I have accord- 
ingly told Lieutenant Chapman, should 
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any expenses in the transportation devolve 
on him, it should be paid promptly at the 
Department of State, which oblige me by 
having attended to. 


‘*T have the honor to be, &c., &c., &c., 
*¢ J. M. Mason.”’ 
[Duplicate Account. ] 
J. M. Mason, Esq., 
To Joseru S. Wyon, 
Chief Engraver of Her Majesty's Seals 
= 
287 Regent Street, London, W. 
1864. July 2.—Silver Seal for the Con- 
federate States of Ame- 
rica, with ivory handle, 
box with spring lock and 
screw press ite 
3000 wafers 
1000 seal papers . . ; 
1000 strips of parchment 18 
100 brass boxes. 16 5 
100 cakes of wax ‘ 7 
too silk cords, . . 6 5 
1 perforator . a a ta 5 
3 packing cases lined 
“eee Ss 3 


4 10 


4122 10 
By cash, 21 March, £42. 


Settled by cheque for balance, 6th July, 1864.1 
My object in the reproduction of the 





1 In consequence of false and ungenerous state- 
ments which have appeared concerning the copies 
of the seal which I have caused to be made, charg- 
ing that they are not genuine, I have procured the 
following certificate from the successors of the late 
Mr. Wyon, the engraver of the seal : 


287 Regent Street, London, W. 
6th March, 1874. 
To all whom it may concern. 

Having received from John T. Pickett, Esq., 
Counsellor-at-Law, of Washington City, in the 
United States of America, a certain impression of 
the Great Seal of the Confederate States of .Ame- 
rica, obtained by the electrotype process, we hereby 
certify that the said impression is a faithful repro- 
duction of the identical seal engraved in 1864, by 
our predecessor, the late Joseph S. Wyon, Esq., for 
James M, Mason, Esq., who was at that time: in 
London, representing the interests of the Confed- 
erate States, of which the seal referred to was de- 
signed as the symbolical emblem of sovereignty, 

We may add that it has been the invariable 


practice of our house to preserve proof impressions 
of all important seal-work executed by us, and on 
a comparison of the impression now sent us with 
the proof impressions retained by us, we have no he- 
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seal has been two-fold: first, to afford to 
those who feel a deep interest in the 
Cause of which it is a memento, and 
second, to use the proceeds of the sale of 
copies, less the bare cost of them with the 
cases, &c., in the relief of as many as pos- 
sible of the needy and afflicted of the 
South, whose name, alas! is legion. No 


copies will be offered for mere speculative 
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purposes. The number executed is limited. 
They may be ordered from Messrs. M. W. 
Galt, Brother & Co., jewellers, No. 1107 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington City, 
D. C. I have also prepared, in pamphlet 
form, a more detailed account of the seal, 
for distribution, with the electrotype copies 
of it. 





THE CIVIC CROWNING 


The Recorp is indebted for the following sketch 
to the Rev. William Hall, of Elizabeth, New 
Jersey. 


THERE can naturally be but few surviv- 
ing eye-witnesses of the interesting oc- 
currence described in the March REcoRD 
of 1873, under the head of ‘General 
Jackson’s Trial in New Orleans.’’ Of this 
small number there is a venerable lady, Mrs. 
Dr. Chetwood—a daughter of the eminent 
Revolutionary patriot and statesman, Gen- 
eral Jonathan Dayton, formerly of this 
town—who, with hér former husband, Dr. 
O. H. Spencer, was in New Orleans, pre- 
vious to, during and sometime subsequent 
to the British attack on that city, in 1814. 
Her husband being Surgeon-in-Chief of 
the hospital department, her acquaintance 
with the principal actors in the recorded 
events of that exciting time was intimate 
as her present recollections are exact and 
extensive. General Jackson himself was 
at their house every day. Colonel Tou- 
zard, the French consul, was an intimate 
friend, and several years after, visited at 
their residence in Elizabeth. At his sug- 
gestion, she named the famous old man- 
sion, built before the Revolution, ‘‘ The 
Chiteau.’’ 

Colonel Touzard had a special guard 


sitation in asserting that so perfect an impression 
could not have been produced, except from the ori- 
ginal seal. We have never made any duplicate of 
the seal in question. 
Witness our hands, the date above given. 
J. S. & A. B. Wyon, 


The several styles of the electrotype copies now 
before the writer, are very beautiful specimens of 
the art.—[Ep. RECORD. ] 


OF GENERAL JACKSON. 


around his house, and she was allowed to 
deposit her plate and other valuables there 
for protection, pending the battles. 

The triumphal arch with its decorations, 
was ‘‘ got up”’ mainly by two conspicuous 
ladies, viz. : Mrs. Dr. Flood and Mrs. Dr. 
Kerr. To a young daughter of each, was 
assigned the delicate joint task of letting 
down by a silken cord, the laurel crown 
from above, upon the bared head of the 
General as he passed along with his impos- 
ing retinue. But—narrates our respected 
informant, who, with several other ladies 
near her, had a distinct view of the 
whole beautiful scene—before the descend- 
ing wreath touched his brow, the old hero 
gracefully caught it on his right arm, and 
thus modestly and wisely declined the 
honor of a literal coronation. This part of 
the ceremony was not in the programme 
of the New Orleans ladies, and if it was 
any cause of chagrin to them, it did not 
lessen the pleasure or the merit of the gal- 
lant Chieftain, whom they so laudably de- 
sired to honor. 

Good Mrs. Jackson also, whom, though 
not an elegant lady, he so much loved and 
respected for her sterling religious and 
moral worth, shared with her husband, in 
testimonials of New Orleans’ gratitude to 
its Deliverer. To her, the ladies made a 
present of a very elegant pearl necklace, 
and also a splendid entertainment. To 
this, the plain Kentucky dame could . 
bring no great knowledge of city etiquette, 
and so on making her debut, took her 
fashionable entertainers quite aback, by 
walking into the centre of the brilliant 
company, and making a low ‘‘ cheese 
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curtsy,’’ with the simple salutation: 
‘* Your sarvant, ladies /"’ But what of 
that? It came from an honest heart, and 
Mrs. Jackson, no doubt, like democratic 
**Old Hickory ’’ himself, felt as good as 
anybody, and also superior to none. 

At the grand ball, given to the British 
officers, after the proclamation of peace, 
the distinguished lady to whom these para- 
graphs are so largely indebted, was also 
present, and she must pardon us for here 
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recording the fact, highly creditable to 
her feelings as an American and Christian 
woman, that she could not consent to 
dance with any of her brilliant English 
suitors for the honor that evening, remem- 
bering, as she could not forget, the noto- 
rious watch-word of the would-be con- 
querors, ‘‘ Booty and Beauty 
Ws. HAL. 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. 





THE FRIGATE 


Ir is said that the venerable frigate Con- 
stitution, called ‘‘ The Old Ironsides,’’ has 
been placed in a position to be rebuilt. 
Every sound timber in her should be re- 
tained. She is one of the great historic 
characters of our country, Every fibre 
of her frame has been thrilled by the roar 
of conflict in which she has won glory 
and renown for our Republic. 

The Constitution was built at Hart’s 
ship-yard, in Boston, where Constitution 
wharf now is, and was launched on the 
27th of October 1797, in the presence of 
a multitude of people. Her frame is of 
live-oak, and her planks were bent in with- 
out steam, as it was thought that process 
softened and weakened the wood. She 
was put in commission in 1798, and placed 
under the command of Captain James 
Nicholson. She was so staunch built, that 
the name of ‘‘Ironsides’’ was given her 
at the beginning. Always in charge of 
active and efficient commanders, she was 
always a lucky ship and a great favorite in 
the navy. Her performances in the war 
of 1812-15 were very conspicuous, and 
gave great renown to her commanders. 
Commodore Stewart, who won fame in her, 
was called ‘‘Old Ironsides’’ in his later 
years. 

Many years ago she was ranked as an 
‘‘invalid’’ in the navy, and an order went 
forth from competent authority to break 
her up and sell her timbers and iron. The 
execution was stayed by a stirring protest 
and appeal from one of our cherished 
poets, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. Hesent 


CONSTITUTION. 


forth the following effective verses, which 
touched the sensibilities of even a public 
officer, and aroused similar sentiments in 
the hearts of the American people: 


“ Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! 
Long has it waved on high, 

And many an eye hath danced to see 
That banner in the sky. 


Beneath it rung the battle-shout, 
And burst the cannon’s roar ; 

The master of the Ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more. 

Her deck, once red with heroes’ blood— 
Where knelt the vanquished foe, 

When winds were humming o’er the flood 
And waves were white below— 


No more shall feel the victor’s tread, 
Or know the conquered knee ; 

The harpies of the shore shall pluck 
The eagle of the sea! 

O! better that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave; 

Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 
And there should be her grave. 

Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every thread-bare sail, 

And give her to the God of storms, 
The lightning and the gale!’ 


The old conqueror was saved, repaired 
and converted into a school-ship. She 
was lying at Annapolis, Maryland, as such, 
when the late Civil War broke out in 1861. 
When the Naval Academy was removed to 
Newport, Rhode Island, on account of 
the insurrection, the Constitution took her 
appointed place at the latter station. She 
has remained in the seryice until now. 
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THE PILGRIMS AT PENOBSCOT. 
[A Paper read before the Maine Historical Society, at Bath, February 2oth, 1874.] 
BY JOHN E. GODFREY. 


Amonc the places of historical interest 
in Maine, the peninsula which has at dif- 
ferent times borne the name of Penobscot, 
Pentagoét, Matchebiguatus, Bagadace and 
Castine, at the entrance of Penobscot 
river, is of the first. During a period of 
two hundred years, from 1611, when it 
was first visited by the French Jesuit, 
Father Biard,' until after the war of 1812, 
when it was occupied by British troops, it 
was at various times in possession of In- 
dians, French, Dutch, English and Ame- 
ricans, and was the scene of many stirring 
and interesting events. 

The easiness of its access at all seasons 
of the year, its deep, capacious and secure 
harbor, and, withal, the beauty of its 
scenery, account for its attractiveness. 
Its contiguity to the headquarters of the 
Indians of the region, whose peltry was 
in great demand as an article of traffic in 
the early days, caused it to be resorted to 
by enterprising adventurers, and its con- 
venience for military purposes invited the 
British to occupy it repeatedly in later 
times. 

The first establishment there, of which 
we have record, was that of the Pilgrims 
of New Plymouth. Those sturdy, brave 
men, whose hard experiences among their 
own countrymen in England ; among the 
people of Holland ; upon the ocean; in 
the wilderness with the savages, had fitted 
them for a pioneer life in a remgte and 
inhospitable country, had hardly obtained 
a footing in America before they mani- 
fested a disposition for that kind of acqui- 
sition that has rendered their descendants 
so famous, and they availed themselves of 
every opportunity to gratify it. They 
were the first squatters in New England ; 
and they squatted to some purpose. In six 
years after they had appropriated the terri- 
tory of Patuxet and established there the 
colony of New Plymouth, without authority 
they proceeded to occupy portions of the 


1 « Jesuit Relations,” vol. I., p. 37. 


country nearly three hundred miles distant 
from their colony, in a similar manner, 
without apparent inquiry into the proprie 

torship. Having learned that Kennebec’ 
and ‘ Penobscote’’ (as Governor Bradford 
wrote it), or Pentagoét (as the French 
called it), were eligible places for traffic, 
they set up trading-houses there. In mak- 
ing the establishment at the latter place, 
they took a risk that always occasioned 
them anxiety, and in the end much loss, 

disappointment and chagrin. 

For many years after the discovery of 
the country, the title to the territory east 
of the Kennebec river was claimed ‘-y the 
French and English severally. The latter 
made a dreamy claim based upon the sup- 
position that the Cabots, after they dis- 
covéred Prima Vista, or Newfoundland, in 
1497-8, might have extended their explo- 
rations southerly along the North Ameri- 
can coast, whilst the former made a more 
probable claim based on the fact that 
Verazzani, under their auspices, ranged the 
coast from Florida to Newfoundland, in 


. 1524. But neither could claim any portion 


of the territory of New England, or Acadia, 
by right of possession until the early part of 
the seventeenth century. Martin Pring, 
an English navigator, it is supposed, visited 
the Fox Islands, in Penobscot Bay, in 
1603; and George Weymouth, another 
English navigator, was at Monhegan in 
the spring of 1605, and, while in the re- 
gion, sailed less than threescore miles up 
‘‘the most beautiful, rich, large, secure- 
harboring river that the world affordeth.”’ 
As the Penobscot, George’s and Kenne- 
bec, each, by its friends, is supposed to 
answer to this description, the English 
title to the country bordering on the Pe- 
nobscot river was not strengthened by 
Weymouth. It is not certain that either 
of these navigators had any knowledge of 
that river. On the other hand, it is cer- 
tain that the French, by the Chevalier 
De Monts, took vossession of Port Royal 








(Annapolis), St. Croix, Pematig (Mount 
Desert), and Pemetegoit (as Champlain 
says it was called by the natives), as far as 
Kadesquit (Bangor), in 1604 and 1605, 
under a charter to. him from Henry IV., 
of France, that embraced the territory be- 
tween the goth and 46th parallels of lati- 
tude (from the Delaware Bay to the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence), and in the autumn of 
the latter year, with Champlain, explored 
the eastern coast from St. Croix to Cape 
Cod. 

The first English charter was granted by 
James I., in 1606, of the territory be- 
tween the 34th and 4sth parallels (between 
South Carolina and Cape Breton), to the 
London and Plymouth Companies, which 
was divided into two parts, called Northern 
and Southern Virginia, the former being 
assigned to the Plymouth Company. The 
first attempt at occupancy was made by 
the Popham colonists, at the mouth of the 
Kennebec river, in 1607, within the terri- 
tory first granted to De Monts and first 
taken possession of by Weymouth. The 
occupation, however, was not continued. 

King James followed up his claim by 
granting a newcharter, in 1720, to the Ply- 
mouth Company, of the territory between 
the goth and 48th parallels, dnd 1621, 
by granting a charter of the territory now 
constituting New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Cape Breton and Prince Edward’s Island, 
to Sir William Alexander. 

Notwithstanding these conflicting claims, 
no collision betwixt the two nations grew 
out of them. Indeed the exigencies of 
their home affairs was such as to prevent 
any special attention being given to the 
territory of Acadia -by such administra- 
tions as those of James I., and Louis XIII., 
under the regency of his mother, Marie 
de Medicis. 

In 1613, certain French Jesuits, under 
the patronage of the Marchioness de 
Guercheville—the wife of the governor of 
Paris—who had obtained a transfer of the 
charter of De Monts, sailed with an ex- 
pedition from France with the design of 
establishing a mission and settlement at 
Kadesquit. Having made a harbor at the 
‘Isle of the Desert Mountains ’’—as it 
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was called by Champlain—they were in- 
duced by the savages to remain there. 
They had hardly commenced building, 
however, at the entrance of what is now 
called Somes’s Sound, before they were at- 
tacked and dispersed by Samuel Argal, who 
was on the coast in command of some 
vessels from Virginia. 

The French commander, La Saussaye, 
protested against the attack as unjustifiable, 
claiming that he was there under a com- 
mission from France. Argal, who had 
surreptitiously come into possession of the 
commission, said to M. Saussaye, that, if 
he would produce it he would admit his 


right. As he could not, he was treated as 


an usurper, and some of his people— 
among whom was Father Biard—were taken 
by Argal to Virginia and condemned to 
death by the governor, as pirates, and 
would have been executed had not Argal 
revealed the facts respecting the commis- 
sion.’ The governer—Dale—having little 
respect for the French claims to Acadia, 
sent Argal back to take possession of the 
whole of that country as far as Port Royal, 
which he did. France was then at peace 
with England, and this action has been 
denounced as without warrant. It does not 
appear that it was then taken notice of by 
either France or England, even by com- 
plaint or apology. ‘The French, however, 
did not discontinue their visits, for John 
Smith, who was at Penobscot in 1614, 
found it difficult to trade with the natives 
there and eastward, because of them. He 
says, ‘The French bartered their articles 
on better terms ’’ than the English, whose 
‘‘commodities were not much esteemed.”’ 

Governor Hutchinson, under the im- 
pression that De Monts made his explora- 
tion in 1604, says, that the French could 
make out no better title to Penobscot than 
they could to Massachusetts.” De Monts 
did not make his voyage to Cape Cod until 
the autumn of 1605, Weymouth had an- 
ticipated him. De Monts, with Champlain, 
was the first to explore the coast westward 
to the Penobscot river, and Pring and 


1 Shea’s Charlevoix, vol. I. pp. 280, 282. 
2 History of Massachusetts, vol. I. p. 34. 
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Weymouth were the first to explore the 
coast from the Penobscot Bay westward. 

This brief statement of the discoveries, 
explorations and possessory acts of the 
French and English will give an idea how 
far the Pilgrims were justified, as subjects 
of the King of England, in taking posses- 
sion of Penobscot. It is somewhat signifi- 
cant that they never asked for a charter, or 
even any authority from England, or any 
of the companies, to occupy that country, 
although they made great efforts to obtain 
a charter of territory on the Kennebec, in 
which they at length succeeded. 

It was early in 1626 or 1627, that they 
occupied Penobscot. In their various en- 
terprises they became burthened with hea- 
vy pecuniary liabilities from which twenty- 
seven of their leading men undertook to 
relieve them, and entered into a contract 
with the colony, that, in consideration that 
they should have its whole trade for six 
years, they would every year during the time, 
supply the colonists with hose and shoes of 
the value of fifty pounds, and three bushels 
of corn or six pounds of tobacco, and pay 
its debts. In this transaction they united 


with them four persons in England, and 
called the company the ‘‘ Undertakers,”’ 
Their general agent for conveying goods 
and transacting outside business in connec- . 
tion with their trade, was Isaac Allerton, 
one of their companions in the first voyage 


of the May Flower. In this enterprise he 
was a partner as well as agent, and made 
voyages to England on account of the 
company. 

They were carrying on a profitable 
traffic with the natives at Penobscot, ex- 
changing with them, coats, shirts, rugs, 
blankets, biscuits, corn, peas and wam- 
pum (of which latter they had the mono- 
poly in the east, and which came to be 
much coveted by the Indians), for beaver, 
otter and other furs, when, by the arguments 
of Allerton and the English partners, a 
young man by the name of Ashley, in 
whose integrity the Pilgrims had little con- 
fidence, was. rather forced upon them. 
They knew that he had wit and ability ; 
they also knew that he was ‘‘a very pro- 
fane young man, who had lived among y* 
Indians as a savage, and went naked 
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amongst them, and used their money.’’ 
But he had learned their language, which 
was a useful and valuable accomplishment. 

Ashley came into the business in 1629, 
and took charge of the establishment at 
Penobscot. Fearing to trust him alone, 
the Plymouth partners caused to be joined 
with him Thomas Willet, a young man 
from Leyden, honest, discreet and trust- 
worthy, whom they instructed to keep him 
‘in some good measure within bounds.’’ 

Ashley was well supplied with goods by 
the Undertakers from both England and 
Plymouth, and carried on so brisk a trade 
with the Indians that it was not long be- 
fore he had accumulated a large quantity 
of beaver. The Plymouth Undertakers, 
however, did not realize directly from it 
as they expected. He paid no attention 
to the liabilities of the house to them for 
supplies, but sent all his beaver direct to 
England, though he still continued to ob- 
tain goods from them as well as from Eng- 
land. Consequently he did not rise in 
their favor. Nevertheless, they were com- 
pelled through their connection with the 
English partners, who had confidence in 
him, to buy and man a vessel for his use, 
and render hitn other assistance. But after 
he had been there a year or more, he 
‘* was taken in a trappe,’’ Governor Brad- 
ford says, ‘‘ for trading powder and shotte 
with y* Indians,’’ in violation of the pro- 
clamation of King James, which forbade 
it. For this the authorities seized a half a 
ton of beaver, which he had on hand be- 
longing to the house, and would have con- 
fiscated it had not the Plymouth partners 
proved by his bond tothem in five hundred 
pounds, that he was ‘‘not to trade any 
munition with y* Indians, or otherwise to 
abuse himselfe.’’ It appearing that he 
alone was responsible for the offence, and 
had violated his bond in every respect, he 
was sent to England and imprisoned in the 
Fleet ; they were thus rid of him to their 
great relief. 

Mr. Allerton, who had rendered the 
colony good service in its commencement, 
after he became engaged in this enterprise, 
disappointed the Plymouth partners. He 
had business of his own, and so compli- 
cated it with theirs that they believed they 














were great losers in consequence. They 
therefore discharged him from their em- 
ploy. After this he interfered with their 
trade on the Kennehec; he also under- 
took to divert their trade from Penobscot 
by joining with Mr. Vines of Saco, and 
sending goods to the eastward, and finally 
by setting up a trading camp at Machias 
against the stipulations of Vines with La 
Tour. Their servants were, however, ex- 
pelled by that officer with the loss oftheir 
goods, and of twoof their men, who were 
shot accidentally.' 

After the removal of Ashley and the 
dismissal of Allerton, the Undertakers had 
the sole control of the business at Penob- 
scot, which prospered and made large 
yearly returns. If it had not been inter- 
rupted by the French, the accumulations 
must have been immense. But these peo- 
ple took occasion to remind them that 
they were not entirely secure in their pos- 
session. In 1631 a party of Frenchmen, 
with a ‘‘ false Scott,’’ as Governor Brad- 
ford styles him, in their company, entered 
the harbor in a small ship, while the agent 
with all his company, excepting three or 
four servants whom he had left in charge, 
was absent to obtain some goods that had 
been brought over from England for the 
trade. They were at first very civil and 
complimentary, after the French manner, 
and, representing that they did not know 
where they were, that their vessel was 
leaky, and that they had just come in from 
the sea, requested that they might be 
allowed to haul their vessel on shore to 
stop the leaks, Having learned from the 
Scotchman, who had made the discovery, 
that the principal persons were absent, and 
seeing that the servants were simple fel- 
lows, they fell to admiring the objects in 
the house, especially the fire-arms that lay 
in the rack by the wall-side ; and, express- 
ing curiosity to know if they were charged, 
got them into their hands. Finding that 
they were, they pointed them at the ser- 
vants, and obliged them to carry the goods 
that were in the house on board their ves- 
sel. Having thus obtained about five 





1 Winthrop’s Journal, vol. II., p. 126. 
Vou. III.—24 
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hundred pounds worth of goods, including 
three hundred pounds of beaver, they dis- 
missed the servants, directing them to tell 
the master that ‘‘some of the Isle of Rhé 
gentlemen had been there,’’—a taunt, im- 
plying that the French having defeated 
the Duke of Buckingham and the English 
on the Isle of Rhé five years’ before, they 
were still triumphantly reaping the spoils. 
Governor Hutchinson intimates that this 
visit had some political significance. It 
was, doubtless, simply a robbery. 

Although the war in which the Isle of 
Rhé defeat occurred, between England 
and France, was terminated in 1629, by 
articles entered into at Susa, in Piedmont, 
through the intervention of the Republic 
of Venice, yet the treaty was not fully 
completed until March 29th, 1632, when 
the treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye was 
signed. By this treaty Acadia was yielded 
to France, and the question of title put at 
rest. The Pilgrims, however, did not 
honor the treaty with their regard, but 
continued their business at Pentagoét with 
as much serenity as any squatters of our 
day would after a six-years’ possession and 
improvement. 

In this year (1632) Isaac de Rarillé, a 
knight of Malta, was invested with the 
governorship of Acadia. He built a fort 
at La Huve (Liverpool), Nova Scotia, in 
1634. He had under him two lieutenant- 
generals, Charles Amador de St. Estienne, 
Sieur de la Tour, who commanded east 
and north of the St. Croix and the Bay 
of Fundy; and Charles de Menou, Seign- 
eur d’Aulney de Charnisay, who com- 
manded west of the St. Croix. 

In 1635 D’Aulney (as he is called by 
English writers) took possession of Penta- 
goét. The Plymouth people had had four 
years after the treaty of St. Germain to 
bring their business there to a close, yet 
when the French came for their own they 
were apparently taken by surprise; and 
never was there a stronger apparent dis- 
position to maintain squatter sovereignty 
than that manifested by them. The French 
chief, however, got possession of the 
place, though, as the occupants represent- 
ed, by stratagem. Governor Bradford 
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states it thus: ‘‘ Monsier de Aulney com- 
ing into y*® harbore of Penobscote, and 
having before gott some of y* cheefe y* be- 
longed to y* house aboard his vessel, by 
sutlty coming upon them in their shalop, 
he gott them to pilote him in.’’ 

After he had entered the house, he made 
declaration that he took possession in the 
name of the King of France. 

‘* But the goods ?”’ said Willet, the agent. 

**T will take the goods of you,’’ was 
the reply. 

‘¢T cannot relinquish them.’’ 

‘** You will relinquish them at a valua- 
tion,’’ 

**T must have them for my trade.”’ 

‘* You cannot trade here ; this is French 
territory. I have taken possession by au- 
thority. Your traffic in this place is at an 


end ; you shall be paid for the goods.”’ 

‘*If I am compelled to sell them I can 
make no resistance.”’ ‘ 

**T will fix the prices, and if you will 
come for the pay in a convenient time you 
shall receive it.”’ 

**You will pay me for the house and 


fortifications ?’’ 

‘* That is a different matter. Those who 
build on another man’s ground do forfeit 
the same. I can pay nothing for the 
buildings.’’ 

It was not yet late enough in Maine 
history to say anything about ‘ better- 
ments,’’ and Mr. Willet could do no other- 
wise than submit. 

D’ Aulney then proceeded to make an in- 
ventory of the goods and to fix the prices. 
Willet noticed, however, that he omitted 
sundry articles in the valuation. After 
completing the work, he ‘turned them 
out of all with a great deal of compliments 
and many fine words,’’ which they were 
not in a mood to receive graciously. But he 
let them have their shallop and sufficient 
food to enable them to return to Plymouth. 

Their arrival at that place and report 
of the capture occasioned intense excite- 
ment among the colonists. They recalled 
the robbery of four years before, by which 
they lost five hundred pounds, and ‘‘ now 
to lose house and all did much move 
them.’’ They could not be reconciled. 
They resorted to their neighbors of Mas- 
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sachusetts Bay, and consulted them about 
employing a ‘‘ship of force’’ to retake 
their lost establishment. These neighbors 
sympathized with them so far as to approve 
of their plan, provided they were not ex- 
pected to bear any part of the charge. 
The people of Plymouth were satisfied 
with this, and proceeded to select a ship 
from the many then lying in the harbor. 
They at length found one which they 
thought adapted to the purpose, called the 
Great Hope. (Ut was of three hundred 
tons burthen, was well fitted with ord- 
nance, and was under the command of a 
person who appears to have deemed him- 
self highly competent for the enterprise. 
He is denominated ‘‘ one Girling.’’ Cau- 
tious, and with a careful eye to their re- 
sources, they struck up a bargain with this 
man which seemed to them promising and 
safe. He was to ‘deliver them y* house 
(after he had driven out or surprised y* 
French), and give them peaceable posses- 
sion thereof, and of all such trading co- 
modities as should there be found; and 
give y® French fair quarter and usage if 
they would yield.”’ And this he under- 
took to do for seven hundred pounds of 
beaver, to be delivered to him when he 
had accomplished the work. If he was 
unsuccessful, he was to have nothing. 

To insufe the success of the enterprise, 
they sent Captain Myles Standish, on whom 
they relied in their military operations, 
with about twenty men, in their own bark, 
to aid Girling, if necessary, and to deliver 
him the beaver, which they committed to 
Standish’s care, when the contract was per- 
formed, and to give directions in regard to 
the house if it was regained. 

Piloted by the bark, the Great Hope 
reached the harbor of Penobscot safely. 
Girling was so impatient to complete his 
job and obtain his beaver, that he opened 
fire upon the place at once, as if the occu- 
pants were savages or wild beasts. Whereas 
Standish, having regard to military punc- 
tilio, would have first summoned the ene- 
my. Besides, there was the order that the 
place should be obtained, if possible, with- 
out resort to force. But Girling was ‘rash 
and heady,”’ and would neither permit 
Standish to summon the fort nor summon 














it himself. It might have been that he 
feared that the result of such a course would 
be a compromise as to his pay. However, 
he would take no advice, but ‘‘ beganne to 
shoot at a distance like a madd man,’’ and 
his shot did no execution. In the mean 
time the Frenchmen, amused at his folly, 
lay quietly behind their earthwork, and 
‘* let him consume himself.’’ 

Mortified and disgusted, the Plymouth 
men remonstrated with him, and to so good 
purpose, that he brought his ship nearer to 
the place and sent some shot with effect. 
But his powder was soon exhausted, and 
his guns could be put to no further service. 
He was now in an uncomfortable predica- 
ment; he needed powder to enable him to 
get home. He had no other resource than 
to consult Captain Standish. He did so, 
and that officer undertook to procure him 
a supply at the next plantation (Pema- 
quid) ; but receiving intelligence, privately, 
that Girling intended ‘‘to ceiase on y® 
barke and surprise y* beaver,’’ he did not 
give him an opportunity to do so, but sent 
him the powder, and returned to Plymouth 
with the bark and beaver. Girling did not 
renew the attack upon the fort, and what 
became of him does not appear. 

This was the first semblance of a battle 
upon the Penobscot waters of which we 
have knowledge. It availed the Pilgrims 
nothing, however, and as Bradford sadly 
says, ‘‘ Y° enterprise was made frustrate 
and y* French incouraged.’’ It was the 
end of their business there, but the end of 
their efforts to reinstate themselves was 
not yet. They again appealed to their 
‘‘ friends in y* Bay,’’ informing them how 
they had been abused and disappointed 
by Girling, and warned them of the proba- 
bility of the French strengthening them- 
selves and becoming dangerous neighbors. 
These “friends ’’ professed to give some 
weight to their communication, and the 
governor, deputy and assistants, expressed 
a willingness to aid them with ‘‘ men and 
munition,’’ aid wished them to send some 
authorized person with whom they could 
enter into an agreement in relation to the 
business, that would be ‘< useful and equal’’ 
to both parties. 

In compliance with their wish, the 
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Plymouth government sent Mr. Thomas 
Prence, one of the assistants, and Captain 
Standish, with instructions, if Massa- 
chusetts would agree to so aid them that 
their joint efforts would be likely to be ef- 
fectual, and would also bear a considerable 
part of the expense, to unite with them, 
otherwise, as their expenses had already 
been very great, to take no further action. 
The Puritans of the Bay were quite as care- 
ful of their resources as the Pilgrims of 
Plymouth, and declined to contribute any 
money for the enterprise, but wished them 
‘*all good success in y* Lord.’’ 

With this the people of Plymouth re- 
linquished the expectation of regaining 
their post in Acadia, They were soon 
after vexed to learn that the merchants of 
the Bay supplied their French successors 
with provisions and powder and shot, and 
more than this, gave them intelligence of 
everything that took place among the Eng- 
lish, and that the people of Pemaquid 
were guilty of like improprieties. Gov- 
ernor Bradford gave it as his opinion, that 
‘‘if these things be not looked to, and 
remeady provided in time, it may be easily 
conjectured what they may come to,’’ and 
with this oracular piece of Bunsbyism, he 
closed his reminiscences of ‘‘ Penobscote.’”' 

About a quarter of a mile southerly of 
the principal street running from the wa- 
ters of the present village of Castine, near 
the shore, is a plateau, not large, but of 
sufficient extent for a trading establish- 
ment. It has a fine beach, and is pro- 
tected from the intrusion of the waves by 
a sweep of the shore, and sheltered from 
the northern blasts by highlands in the 
rear. Upon this plateau are the last ves- 
tiges of the old fort, which probably was 
originated by the Pilgrims, enlarged by 
D’Aulney, and occupied by French and 
English alternately for more than a cen- 
tury.—‘‘Old Fort Pentagoét,’’ as it is 
called. It is a spot full of interest to the 
historical pilgrim, and has attractions that 
year after year draw to it crowds of curious 
visitors. 








1 Governor Bradford’s “ History of Plimouth 
Plantation.” Afass. Hist. Coll., I11., 4th series, 332, 
et seq. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Wishing to make this Department of the Recorp 
specially interesting and useful, the Editor re- 
spectfully requests contributions to it from those 
who want and those who have an abundance of 
knowledge on American subjects, of every kind 
within the range of History, Biography, Litera- 
ture, Science and Art. 


AN Ear.y MINIATURE OF WASHINGTON. 
—I have a fine engraving, on steel, of a 
portrait of Washington, said to have been 
copied from a miniature likeness of him 
painted when he was twenty-five years of 
age. Is it well authenticated? I had al- 
ways supposed that the one painted by 
Charles Wilson Peale, at Mount Vernon, 
in 1772, when Washington was forty years 
of age, in the costume of a Provincial 
colonel], was the first likeness of him ever 
painted. L. J. B. 


ANSWER.—In answer to some inquiries 
concerning this portrait made by the Editor 
of the Recorp, in the spring of 1859, the 
late REMBRANDT PEALE, son of Charles 
Wilson Peale, wrote as follows :— 


“ My father painted an original miniature of the 
General, in the Jerseys (time of Burgoyne’s surren- 
der). In my father’s journal I find that he painted 
a miniature in 1777, and made several copies of it, 
two of which he delivered in person to Mrs, Wash- 
ington, at Lancaster, in March, 1778. Another he 
sent with a letter from the General, through the 
hands of Mr, Sheaffe, as a present to his sister 
[Mrs. Lewis] at Fredericksburg, Virginia, in Au- 
gust, 1779. In reference to that letter, my father 
wrote as follows, to General Washington, from 
Philadelphia :— 


“*The miniature which you wrote for, some 
time past, I have now finished, It is copied from 
the portrait which you did me the honor to sit for 
when last here, and I hope the likeness will be 
satisfactory to your sister, for I have taken much 
pains with it.’ . 

“In December, 1780, Mrs. Washington wrote 
to my father as follows :— 


“* New Windsor, Dec. 26, 1780. 
“we Sir : 
“«*T send my miniature pictures to you and re- 
quest the favor of you to get them set for me. I 
would have them as bracelets to wear round the 


wrists. The Pictures already set I beg you to have 
cut the same size as the other two, and set alike, 
as I may make a pair of either of the three pic- 
tures. The Diamonds may be set in a pin for the 
hair, I would have the three pictures set exactly 
alike, and all the same size. If you have no 
crystals yourself, if they can be had in the city, I 
beg you to get them for me. I would like to have 
them set neat and plain, and will be much obliged 
to you to hurry the person that undertakes the doing 
of them, as I am very anxious to get them soon. 
“¢T am, Sir, your most obt. 
h’ble sv’t, 
“¢ MARTHA WASHINGTON. 
‘*¢ Jn the box, three miniatures, 2 half joes and 

small pieces of gold.’ 


“ To this my father replied :— 


“<* Phila: Fanuary 16, 1781. 
“* Dr. Madam; 

“¢ The Jeweller promises me to have the brace- 
lets done in a few days. I have begged him to 
take the utmost pains to set them neatly. As no 
foreign glasses were to be had, I have moulded 
some of the best glass I could find, and got a Lapi- 
dary to polish them; which, I hope, will not be 
inferior to those made abroad, I have cut the 
Pictures to one size, and mean to go a little further 
than you are pleased to direct—that is to have 
spare loopholes for occasionul use as a Locket, 
and the additional expense is inconsiderable. 

“«* Respectfully yours, 
o _.“*C. W, PRALE. 

“¢¢Mrs. MARTHA WASHINGTON.’ 


“ From one of these miniatures an excellent en- 
graving has been made, purporting to be Wash- 
ington at the age of twenty-five. I haye seen the 
miniature in the very setting as described by my 
father, with his addition of the Loop, and recognise 
the painting as from my father’s hand. Besides, it 
is in the Continental costume, not of a British Pro- 
vincial. It is.a fact, as asserted by my father and 
confirmed by Mr. Custis, that he never sat for any 
portrait before the year 1772. 

“ REMBRANDT PEALE. 

“ Mr. Benson J. Lossinc.”’ 


Tga.—This plant, which played so con- 
spicuous a part in the cause of the Revo- 
lution of 1775-83, is a native of China. 
When was it first brought to the notice of 
Europeans ? N. C, T. 

Answer.—lIt was first brought to Europe, 
in minute quantities, by the Portuguese, 
early in the fifteenth century. The Dutch 















brought it to Holland as early as 1610, 
but it was not known in England, and 
then only as a choice and rare plant, be- 
fore the middle of that century. It was 
first sold as high as from $30 to $50 a 
pound. It was not until 1677 that the 
English East India Company began im- 
porting it from China as an article of com- 
merce. That company had the monopoly 
of the trade to England until 1834. 

At about the time when tea was first 
known as a pleasant beverage in England, 
and was sold at coffee-houses, the poet 
Waller wrote the following in praise of it: 
“Venus her myrtle, Phoebus has his bays; 

Tea both excels, which she vouchsafes to praise. 
The best of Queens, and best of herbs, we owe 
To that bold nation, which the way did show 
To the fair region where the sun doth rise, 
Whose rich. productions we so justly prize. 

The Muse’s friend, tea, does our fancy aid, 
Repress those vapors which the head invade, 
And keeps that palace of the soul serene— 

Fit on her birthday to salute the Queen,”! 





Dr. GUILLOTIN AND THE GUILLOTINE.— 
It is said that the ode entitled ‘‘ God save 
the Guillotine’ (see Recorp, vol. I., p. 
321), was sung in New York during the 
French monomania there, when Genet 
ruled the Republican party. It is also the 
general belief, founded on the common as- 
sertions of history, that Dr. Guillotin, the 
humane inventor of the instrument of death 
which bears his name, perished by the 
keen axe of his own invention. Are these 
things so? Bera. 

Answer.—The ode referred to was sung at pri- 
vate gatherings of American-French Democrats in 
New York, during the excitement of 1793. 

Dr. Guillotin did not perish by his own inven- 
tion, but survived the French Revolution many 
years, and died a natural death in 1814. It is even 
doubtful whether he invented the guillotine. 





CoLumMpus AND A CEDAR KEG. —At 
about the rst of January, 1852, the Lon- 
don ‘‘ Times’ published an article, in 
which it was stated that Captain D’ Auber- 





1 Catharine of Braganza, a Portuguese princess, 
whom King Charles married two years after he as- 
cended the throne of England, 
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ville, of the bark Chieftain, of Boston, 
had, while strolling along the beach on 
the coast of Morocco, opposite Gibraltar, 
picked up a cedar keg, which contained 
documents the contents of which showed 
that the keg must have been thrown over- 
board in a gale, by Columbus, with the 
belief that his ship was about to be foun. 
dered. Was there such a ship and captain 
sailing from Boston at that time, and is 
there anything confirmatory of this story ? 
LEMUEL. 





In ‘*Mount Vernon and its Associa- 
tions,’’ by Lossing, at page 159, is the fol- 
lowing passage :— 

‘*Young Wright * * * afterwards 
cut a die for a medallion profile of the 
Chief’’ (Washington), ‘‘ which was de- 
clared by all to be an exceedingly faithful 
picture. After striking a few impressions, 
the die was broken and the artist’s labor 
lost.’’ 

Can you furnish any information as to 
where one of these impressions is to be 
seen, and what material they were made 
of? 

Philadelphia, June, 1874. 





‘* Prlominco.’’—The foliowing is the title 
of a now rare book: ‘‘ Zhe Savage. By 
Piomingo, Head Man and Warrior of the 
Muscogulgee Nation.’’ Published in 1810, 
by Thomas S. Manning, No. 148 South 
Fourth street, Philadelphia. Who was 
‘*Piomingo’’??  ~ Lucius. 

YALE CoLLece Diptoma.—lI have a Di- 
ploma, in the usual form, written on parch- 
ment, which was given by Yale College to 
DEopaAtus JoHNsON, one of the graduates 
of the class of 1764, or I10 years ago, 
and who was a tutor in that institution in 
1765. I send the document to you, with 
a belief that a notice of it, with fac similes 
of the signatures of the president and 
faculty attached, would be acceptable to 
the readers of the Recorp. ‘The writing 
is defaced in some parts. Such is the case 
of the last signature. Whose is it? 














q 
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On the back of the diploma is the fol- 
lowing memorandum :— 

‘* Tickets in Harvard College Lottery, 
No. 16766 to 16776, between L. Eliot and 
E. Bowman. If the ten tickets draw no 
more than roo Dollars, L. Eliot to have 
the whole ; if they draw more, the whole 
to be divided.”’ j 

What can the Recorp tell about the 
‘* Harvard College Lottery ’’ ? 

Wilkes Barre, F.C. J. 

June, 1874. 

CoLoreD ‘‘ FrieNDS’’ OR ‘‘ QUAKERS.”’ 
—There has arisen a discussion in the 
Philadelphia ‘‘ Sunday Dispatch,’’ on the 
question whether the Friends admit col- 
ored people to membership in their church. 
One correspondent says that he was a con- 
stant attendant at the Arch street Meeting 
from 1810 till 1819, and does not remem- 
ber any persons of color who were ad- 
mitted to membership, though several 
colored men and women in attendance 
there wore the garb of Friends. ‘* At 
that time,’’ he says, ‘‘ it was not deemed 
expedient, by the Society here, to admit 
persons of color to full fellowship.’’ 


D 


Another correspondent says that Friends 
tell him there is nothing in their discipline 
or law to prohibit colored persons from 
becoming members, ‘‘ yet practically the 
Friends ‘do not and will not admit them to 
membership. I have also heard them give 
as a reason; that if they allowed colored 
persons to become members they could 
not prevent them from assuming social 
equality.”’ 

Another correspondent says, in reply to 
the assertion that the Yearly Meeting of 
Friends in Philadelphia shows no record 
of any colored person having been ad- 
mitted to membership, that ‘‘ there is no 
record kept in the Yearly Meeting of 
Friends of the admission of members to 
the Society. Applications for membership 
are made to the Monthly Meeting, where 
the record is made, independently of each 
other or of the Yearly Meeting. The fol- 
lowing extract from the rules on the recep- 


tion of members will still further show the 


error of the writer: ‘Said meetings are at 
liberty to receive such into membership 
without respect to nation or color.’”’ 

Can any reader of the Recorp give any 
further information on this subject, as 





Friends have ever been the special advo- 
cates of the equality of the races? 
PENN. 





‘* Boss.’’—A correspondent of the Lon- 
don ‘‘ Notes and Queries,’’ in response to a 
question about the origin of the American 
word Joss, says that in a glossary appended 
to the complete edition of the works of 
John Knox, dosses are defined as ‘‘ drunk- 
ards.’’ Another says the word is used in 
some English counties in referring to oxen, 
cows and calves. But these cannot refer 
to the American word in the relation in 
which it is used, as defining a head work- 
man. It is derived from the old Dutch 
word daes (the a having a broad sound), 
a master. In a Dutch and English dic- 
tionary before me, printed. in Rotterdam 
in 1678, I find the following :— 

‘Bars, Waerdt vau’t Huys. Host, or 
Master of the House, Ale-house or Inn.’’ 


An Op Srat.—The seal from which 
the enclosed is an impression was pur- 
chased some time since by a metal mer- 
chant. It bears the stamp of ‘ James 
Poupard, Philadelphia,’’ who is registered 
as an engraver in the Directory of 1793. 
Can you give any information regard- 
ing it? It is about to be presented to the 
Historical Society of this State.’ 

C. Harrop VINTON. 

Philadelphia, May,1874. 


1 The impression shows the seal to he much 
worn, The devices, &c., seem to be these: In the 
centre of the seal sits the figure of a grave man 
draped in robes, sitting at the portal of a temple, 
over which is an illegible inscription in Greek. 
This figure holds a naked short sword in his right 
hand, and evidently represents Yustice. On one 
side of him stands, partly enveloped in clouds, and 
evidently representing 77uth, the figure of a naked 
woman pointing to the inscription over the portal. 
On the other side is the figure of a partly-draped 
man, with a helmet on his head, and holding in 
his right hand a mirror which reflects 7ruth, and 
in the other hand the fasces and axe, symbols of 
the Executor of ese” Around the edge of the 
seal is the legend: “ HicH Court or CHANCERY. 





MDCCXC,” Is it not a former seal of the High 
Court of Chancery of Pennsylvania? 
Dunlap says there was an “ M. Poupard, an en- 
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Fort PitT AND ITs REDOUBTS.—(RE- 
corD, vol. III., p. 261.) In an historical 
novel by Charles McKnight, recently pub- 
lished in Pittsburgh, entitled ‘‘ Old Fort 
Duquesne,’’ it it stated in a note that the 
redoubt in question is still standing in a 
state of good preservation, with the loop- 
holes for musketry plainly visible, but that 
the stone in the fagade, on which was 
rudely carved the inscription, ‘A. D. 
1764. Col. Bouquet,’’ has lately been re- 
moved to the new City Hall, by order of 
the Councils of Pittsburgh, for its better 
preservation, | J. S. F. 

SEAL oR Coin ?—I have an obligation 
made by Colonel Charles Symmes, of 
Alexandria, to Colonel William Heth, of 
Henrico county, Virginia, and by him as- 
signed to General John Neville, of Pitts- 
burgh, and dated August 22d, 1800. On 
the upper left-hand corner is an impression 
like a seal, one and one-eighth of an inch 
in diameter; on it is a spread eagle hold- 
ing in its beak a ribbon from which hangs 
a shield. The eagle does not, hold the 
usual arrows and olive-branch in its talons. 
Around the top are the words ‘‘ SEVENTY- 
FIVE CenTsS’’; round the bottom ‘‘ Penn- 
SYLVANIA.’’ Although it looks like a seal, 
it is not so used; the seal attached to 
Symmes’s signature being a common wafer. 

I have never seen anything like it. Can 
any of your readers explain what it is? 

Isaac CRAIG. 


FrencH Documents. — Our Congress 
appropriated $10,000 for the purchase or 
the publication of a mass of manuscript 
in Paris containing valuable materials for 


graver in Philadelphia, about 1790.” May this not 
have been M. or Mr, James Poupard, above referred 
to? M. Poupard had been a player in a theatre 
in Martinique, and when he came to the United 
States, he turned his hand to engraving. Lawson, 
the celebrated engraver of birds im “ Wilson’s Or- 
nithology,”’ says Poupard married a woman of 
some property, who was a “ fanatical Methodist,” 
and that her husband, when with her,was “as far 
gone as herself; when away from her he was a 
very merry fellow, and amused his companions by 
reciting and acting.” —[Eb.] 
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American historians. 
terials consist of ? 

Answer.—The Explorations of De la 
Salle; The Pioneers of the Mississippi ; 
Le Moyne d’ Iberville, first royal Governor 
of Louisiana; Le Moine de Bienville, 
second royal Governor of Louisiana; An- 
toine de la Mothe Codillac, third royal 
Governor of Louisiana; The Chain of 
Western Posts, and The Indians. There 
will be ten volumes. The first three will 
contain the accounts of La Salle’s explora- 
tions, and the other seven will bear the 
above titles. The first volume is ready for 
the press. 


What do these ma- 
Cc. 


Care Breton.—Contrary to the testi- 
mony of the senses of navigators, Cape 
Breton seems to be a part of the continent 
of America, instead of an island. Mr. 
Swinton, in his ‘‘ Condensed History of 
the United States,’’ for schools, says so. 
He says John and Sebastian Cabot, in 
1494, ‘‘ reached the North American con- 
tinent at Cape Breton.’’ ‘* This was the 
first discovery of the American Continent.”’ 
The italics are his. .Has the Gut of Canso, 
which now separates the island of Cape 
Breton (for I must believe it is mow an 
island) been formed since the pretended 
discovery of the Cabots in 1494? Is there 
any good authority for saying that John 
Cabot, the father of Sebastian, ever crossed 
the Atlantic? 

In another place, Mr. Swinton deciares 
that the name of America was given ‘‘ not 
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through fraud, but by mistake.’’ Has Mr. 
Swinton ever read the searching investiga- 
tion of this subject by the Viscount San- 
tarem, Prime Minister of Portugal and 
Member of the Institute of France? iB. 


ADMIRAL NEvILLE.—In the account of 
the tomb of Admiral John Neville, at 
Hampton, Virginia, REcoRD, page 199, 
the inscription is omitted. It is as follows: 


‘* Here lies y* body of John Neville 
Esq., Vice Admiral of His Majesty’s fleet 
and Commander-in-chief of y* squadron 
crusing in y* West Indies, who dyed on 
board y* Cambridge, y* 17 day of August, 
1697, in y* ninth year of y® reign of King 
William y* Third, aged 57 years.’’ 

Isaac CRAIG. 

SmitH.—In the July number of the 
RECORD, page 326, is an article by Mr. 
Edward J. C. Atterbury, showing that I 
have ‘‘ mistaken William Smith, the his- 
torian, for his relative, William Peartree 
Smith.’’ My authority for the statement 
alluded to is to be found in Bancroft’s 
‘* History of the United States,’’ vol. IV., 
page 429, from which I take the follow- 
ing extract: ‘‘ These three popular lawyers 
were William Livingston, John Morin 
Scott, and—alas that he should afterwards 
have turned aside from the career of pa- 
triotism !—she historian William Smith.’’ 

To Mr. Bancroft must attach the re- 
sponsibility of the error, if it be an error. 

CuarLes S. MCKNIGHT. 





AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


[RicHarRD Henry LEE."] 
(From the collection of Mr. L. J. Cist.) 


- Richmond, May 29th 1780. 
r: 
' The Bearer, Mr. Moore, is one of the 


1 Mr. Lee was the well-known patriot of Vir- 
ginia, who made the motion for independence in 
the Continental Congress, The record of his 


recruits under the act of the last session 
of Assembly, enlisted to serve until spring 
1781. You will see by his papers that he 
has formerly served well and acquired char- 
acter. The gentlemen in Westmoreland 
near where Mr. Moore lived, give me a 


career is too well known to American readers to 
need any notice here. The above letter was ad- 
dressed to Colonel George Muter, who was then 











very good account of his conduct, and I 
incline to think that regard for the service, 
not want, induced him to engage. Upon 
the whole, I really think that he deserves 
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encouragement, and that you will find him 
worthy of your patronage. I am, Sir, 
Your humble and obedient Servant, 


Col. Gro. MuTER. 





[FERDINANDO GorGEs' AND THOMAS 
WISE. ] 


(From the collection of Dr. Fogg, of Boston,) 


Devon, ss. 
The examination and confession of Tho- 
mas Hichings late of Plymouth, within 
the county of Devon, Brewer. Taken 
before Thomas Wise and Ffardinando 
Gorges, Knights, two of his Ma* Jus- 
tices of the peace within the county 
aforesaid, the 8th of April 1607. 
This examinit sayth that some five 
weeks hence he was going to Stonehouse, 
and heard that there was a broyle at Voyes 
his house, hearing of the Broyle he turned 
backe againe and went to the Mill, and the 
next daye coming to Voyes his wiffe and 
ffetched malt from her to goe to mill, 
and she went with the horse to the mill, 
and while she was there Voyes came to 
him and willed him to carry upp the horse 


to Dyers, and there this examinait sadled 
and bridled the horse; and she Vo 
tooke him and Ridd away to Tavistocke, 
whether the next daye this examinat was 
sent by Voyes his wiffe to Voyes w™ his 
owne horse and had directions from her 
to receyue twelve shillings to be delivered 
to the said Voyes. After the syse-weeke 
this examinat was sent by Voyes his wiffe 
to Dorchester to carry him other money 
and clothes, and also to know who was the 
vittulers of the shipp and what was the 
names of the Captaine and mayster and 
the rest of the company of the shipp 
w™ delivered the saide Voyes the money 
and clothes and from that tyme he never 
sawe him until this last weeke, and then 
he mett him and spake with him in Ply- 
moth, walking in the streete w” Henr 
Pooley, what became of him shterwaid 
he knoweth not, but he heard he was gone 
to Causon to shipp himself in a man of 
war to goe to sea. 











commander of a Virginia regiment in the Conti- 
nental Army. He was afterward a resident of 
Kentucky. When in the winter of 1787, news 
reached Kentucky that Congress was about to ac- 
cede to a proposition to cede the navigation of the 
Mississippi river to Spain for twenty years, the 
“Western Country ” broke into a blaze of excite- 
ment, A circular was drawn up by Colonel Muter, 
and signed by himself and others, calling a con- 
vention of delegates to assemble at Danville, to 


oppose the measure. 
gate from Mercer pore 
y- 


Colonel Muter was a dele- 


He was afterwards 
Chief Justice of Kentuc He died in May 


1811.—[Ep.] 


1 Ferdinando Gorges was one of the most effi- 
cient and active promoters of English settlements in 
America, in the earlier portion of the 17th century. 
He was a native of Somerset county, England, 
He was governor of Plymouth and one of the 
founders of the Plymouth Company organized for 
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[JONATHAN BELCHER."] 
(From the collection of Dr. Fogg.) 
Boston, July 1st 1717. 
Cott! WILLIAM PEPPERIL, 
Sr: 
Your son W™ Pepperil Is now here and 
tells me you want— 
15 barrels pork 
4 hhd* bread 
4 hhd* Ind" corn 
the pork and bread he may have when he 
pleases— the corn I have not at p’sent. 
But the first to be bought I shall send you, 
You had recd both y* pork and corn had I 
known y" son left order about it. But my 
servants never told me. I ask your pardon. 
I am sending a small vessell to Piscata- 
qua to lade with first fares. If you can 
supply me by yourself, or by those with 
whom you deal with 3 or 400'Q™ I shall 
esteem it a kindness, and my pay shall be to 
your satisfaction. I shall be glad of y’ 
answer and Remain, with due Respects 
S* y’ Ready friend 
& serv‘ 


colonizing portions of North America. The above 
deposition was taken in the same month when 
English emigrants landed on the shores of the 
James river, in Virginia, and there made the first 
permanent English settlement on this continent. 

Gorges, with rare perseverance, upheld the for- 
tunes of the Company in many vicissitudes. When 
its discouraged members became dissatisfied, he 
roused their spirits by some new undertaking. When 
it became necessary to defend the charter before 
the House of Commons, Gorges was its efficient 
champion; and when that charter was dissolved 
in 1635 Gorges was made lord proprietary of the 
Province ofMaine, in New England, and after- 
ward governor-general of New England. He died 
at an advanced age in 1647.—[ED.] 

1 Jonathan Belcher was Governor of Massachu- 
setts from 1730 to 1741. Born at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, in January 1682, graduated at Har- 
vard in 1699, he visited Europe to perfect his edu- 
cation. He was ason of a member of the Pro- 
vincial Council, and had every aay afforded 
him for promotion. In Europe he formed the ac- 


[Joun RuTLEDGE.*] 


(From the collection of Mr. Frank Graham, New 
Orleans. ) 


Charlotte, Dec. 22a, 1780. 
Dear Sir: 
The bearer can give you some account 
of the enemy’s works (two forts, one of 


quaintance of the Princess Sophia and her son, 
who was afterward King George the First of Eng- 
land, Out of that acquaintance flowed honors to 
Belcher. He became a merchant in Boston, and 
member of the Provincial Assembly and Council ; 
and in 1729 he was sent to England as agent of the 
Province. This was followed almost immediately 
by his appointment to the Governorship of Massa- 
chusetts, In consequence of public clamor he was 
succeeded in 1741 by William Shirley, and be- 
came Governor of New Jersey in 1747, and there 
passed the remainder of his life, rendering im- 
portant service to the colony. 

Colonel Pepperil, to whom the above was ad- 
dressed whilst Belcher was a merchant, was made a 
baronet almost thirty years afterward, because of 
his gallant services in capturing Louisbourg in 1745. 
He ‘was a native of Kittery, Maine, of Welsh 
origin, where he was born in June 1696. He en- 
tered the military service early, and was a Colonel 
at the date of the above letter, though only twenty- 
one years of age. Ten years later he became a 
member of the Council, and held that office until 
his death in 1759. At one time he was Chief 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas. In 1749, 


he» visited England, and was commissioned a 


Brigadier-General in the British army, and was 
made Major-General in 1755. From the death of 
Governer Phipps in the spring of 1756, until the 
arrival of Governor Pownall in 1758, Sir William 
was acting Governor of Massachusett:.—[Ep.] 


2 John Rutledge, brother of Edward Rutledge, 
one of the signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. His parents were Irish, but he was born 
in Charleston, South Carolina, in 1739; studied 
law in London; was a leading member of the 
Stamp Act Congfess in 1765, and was a member 
of the first Continental Congress, in 1774. Rut- 
ledge was a fine orator, and eloquently advocated 
the measures for seeking independence. Active 
during the whole war, he felt many of its vicissi- 
tudes. When the British captured Charleston in 
1780, he retired into North Carolina, and was at 
Charlotte when the above letter was written, from 
which point he assisted the American Army under 
Greene in the South. He was then Governor of 
South Carolina. He held many civil offices after 
the war. He was nominated for Chief Justice of 
the United States, by Washington, in 1795, but the 
Senate did not confirm the appointment. He had 









them a stockade, and two redoubts) at 
Ninety-Six. I think their stockade may ap- 
pear formidable to the country people, but 
that regular troops would find the taking 
of it no very difficult matter, if it has 
neither ditch nor abattis, and if Mr. 
Brown’s other accounts of it are true.’ 
However, I refer you to him for particulars 
on this head, which may be somewhat sat- 
isfactory. . 

He tells me that Galphin* (who I heard 
was dead) is alive, at home. He is cer- 
tainly our staunch friend, and his influence 
among the Indians, especially the Creeks, 
is still great. I wish you could send a 
confidential person to him, with this mes- 
sage from me, viz. : To use his utmost in- 
fluence and interest with the Creeks, to 
keep them quiet—to inform them that a 
large fleet and a number of troops sailed 
from Havana, in October, against St. 
Augustine or Pensacola, and that more 
were preparing to go against these places 
—that the Spaniards will certainly soon 
have the Floridas—and that the other states 





been deprived of his reason by sickness, and never 
recovered it, dying in the year 1800.—[Eb.] 


1 Fort Ninety-Six was on the site of what is the 
present village of Cambridge, in Abbeville dis- 
trict, South Carolina. It was so called because it 
was within 96 miles of the frontier Fort Prince 
George, on the Keowee river, In 1781, it was 
garrisoned by troops under Colonel John Cruger, a 
New York Tory. On the 22d of May, General 
Greene, with a considerable force, commenced a 
regular siege of it, with Kosciusko as his engineer. 
Although he had a thousand regulars and some 
militia, the fort held out against him 27 days. It 
had been strengthened since Rutledge wrote.— 
[Ep.] 

2 George: Galphin lived on Silver Bluff, on the 
South Carolina side of the Savannah River, about 
twelye miles below Augusta. He was agent for 
the Creek nation, who inhabited Alabama, and his 
dwelling was made a small stockade, for the protec- 
tion of supplies for the Indians, and called Fort Gal- 
phin. It-was' in the hands of the British in the 
spring of 1781, and was captured by Lee— 
* Legion Harry,”—in May 1781,two days before 
Before the 


Greene began the siege of Ninety-Six. 
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and the French will soon get back South 
Carolina and Georgia ; therefore, advising 
the Indians to get all the goods they can 
from the British, but by no means to take 
up the hatchet, or kill any of our people; 
for if they do, as soon as the English are 
beaten, we shall fall upon them, the In- 
dians. This may have a good effect, and 
in a measure may be absolutely necessary, 
as the bearer says, he hears that Brown has 
a good many Creeks at Augusta, and that 
he expects more there, to act against our 
people.’ Indeed, if we can regain Ninety- 
Six, we must not sufler the enemy to pos- 
sess Augusta, for they will hold their 
influence over the Indians while they hold 
that place. Col. Polk‘ tells me that he 
heard, yesterday, from Gen. Davidson,® 
that volunteers were flocking in to him 
briskly. I hope he will soon join you with 
a respectable force, Success attend you. 
Iam, etc., 
J. RuTLepce. 
Gen. D. Morcan.*® 


late civil war, Silver Bluff belonged to ex-Gover- 
nor Hammond, of South Carolina.—[{Ep.] 


5’ Thomas Brown, a resident of Augusta, He 
openly reviled the Whigs in 1775. He attempted to 
flee into South Carolina, but was caught, brought 
back, and sentenced to be tarred and feathered, and 
drawn exposed on a cart three miles, or to confess 
his error and espouse the cause of the Republicans. 
He chose the latter, but soon joined the British 
army and was made a Lieutenant-Colonel of Militia. 
He was placed in command at Augusta, when 
the British held that region in 1780-81, and treated 
the Whigs cruelly. Augusta was besieged by 
the Americans in the spring of 1781, and Brown 
br ea to surrender on the 5th of June.— 
[Ep. 


* Colonel Thomas Polk of Mecklenbu 


North Carolina, He was a great-uncle of 
Polk. 


5 General William Davidson, a Pennsylvanian, 
who was killed at Cowan’s Ford, in North Caro- 
lina, in February 1781. 


6 General Daniel Morgan, the “Hero of the 
Cowpens,” 


county, 
ident 
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{Siras DEANE.*] 


Dr. Sir, 

I have only time to acknowledge your 
favors and apologise for my not writing 
you earlier. The Congress adjourned the 
2d, to the sth of September next when I 
shall have to measure back my weary steps 
to Philadelphia ; meantime shall reside at 
Wethersfield, and if Leisure permits you, 
shall be very happy in receiving a Line 
from you. Pray can you promise employ 
for Arnold & Phelps?? 1 really think 
them deserving. God prosper you in 
your enterprise. I am, Dear Sir, with 
great esteem, 

Sir, your most Humble Sv‘, 


Elizabeth Town, 

4th August, 1775. 

I will give you a long letter from Weth- 
ersfield. 


1 Mr. Deane was a member of the Continental 


Congress when he wrote this letter to General 
Schuyler, who had lately been appointed to the 
command of the Northern Department of the Con- 
tinental Army. The Marine Committee of the 
Congress employed Mr. Deane in fitting out a naval 
force in the autumn of 1775. The following year 
he was sent to France to negotiate for material aid 
for the revolted colonists in carrying on the war. 
In the autumn of that year he was associated with 
Dr, Franklin and Arthur Lee, as ambassador, or 
“ Commissioner,” to the French court. He secured 
the services of Lafayette, and performed very im- 
portant services abroad. The jealousies of the 
Lees led to his recall and final ruin. He was the 
victim of the misrepresentations and malice of Ar- 
thur Lee, satondek by his brothers in Congress. 
Mr. Dean was a native of Groton, Connecticut, 
where he was born in December, 1737, and died at 
Deal, in England, in August, 1789. He was a 
merchant in Wethersfield, Connecticut, when he 
entered Congress.—[ Eb. ] 


? Benedict Arnold and Noah Phelps. The 
former had joined Ethan Allen at Castleton, in 
Vermont, in the expedition against Ticonderoga, 
in May, 1775. By semi-official authority several 
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[BEennrInG WENTWORTH.*] 


(From the collection of Dr, Fogg.) 
Province of 
New Hampshire. 
Having had application made to me by 
Messr* Colman and Sparhawk agents to 
Joseph Galston, Esq. of London, under 


gentlemen had been appointed to proceed from 
Connecticut to reconnoitre the post and forward the 
expedition. One of these was Captain Phelps, of 
Simsbury. His associates selected him to pro- 
ceed to the fort, have an interview with the com- 
mander, if possible, and get all the information he 
could. He did so. He stayed all night at a tavern 
near the fort, and overheard some of the officers 
who slept in an adjoining room talking about the 
commotion in the colonies and the weakness of the 
post. The next morning he gained admission into 
the fort for the purpose of being shaved. When he 
was passing out, with his eyes wide open, the com- 
mandant, unsuspicious, walked with him, and told 
him that their powder had been nearly ruined by 
water, and of other disabilities. Mr. Phelps pro- 
cured a boatman to take him down the lake, and, 
making his way to the rendezvous of the Green 
Mountain Boys, he gave to Allen and Arnold his 
information. The next morning they captured 
Fort Ticonderoga. 

When the fort was taken, Arnold claimed the 
right to command the fort and the expedition by 
virtue of a commission which he had received from 
the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts, Phelps 
and his associate commissioners interposed, and 
formally installed Colonel Allen commander of the 
fort, and authorized him to remain as such until 
otherwise instructed by the Continental Assembly 
or the Continental Congress, Amold yielded, 
under protest, and sent a statement to the authori- 
ties of Massachusetts, who confirmed the appoint- 
ment of Allen, and directed Arnold not to inter- 
fere. Arnold was afterwards provided with every 
opportunity to distinguish himself.—[ Ep. ] 


§ Benning Wentworth" was Governor of New 
Hampshire, from 1741 to 1767. He was a native 
of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, where he was 
born in July 1696, He was graduated at Harvard 
College in 1715; became a merchant; frequently 
represented his district in the Assembly, and was 
appointed a Councillor in 1741. In 1749, he com- 
menced making grants of land on the west side of 
the Connecticut river, and the region, now known 
as Vermont, received the name of the New Hamp- 
shire Grants. The grants became a subject for 
dispute between New York and Vermont. The 
town of Bennington, in Vermont, received its name 
in honor of Benning Wentworth. Governor Went- 
worth gave to Dartmouth College 500 acres of land 
on which its buildings were erected. He died in 
October 1770.—[ Ep. ] 


















contract with his Majesty for supplying the 
Royal Navy with two loads of masts, yards, 
and Bowsprits, in the year 1745- That 
licence be granted to Peter Staple and 
Toby and their Workmen to go into 
his Majesties Woods in the Township of 
Berwick, in the Province of Main, to cut 
and haul for his Majesties use, twenty 
white Pine Trees :— 

I do therefore by virtue of s* Joseph 
Galston, Esq., contract with his Majesty 
Given at St. James’s 25, Feb. 17434 Per- 
mit the s* Peter Staple and Toby 
with their Workmen to Enter his Majesties 
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Woods in s* Township of Berwick in s* 
Province of Main, and there to cut and 
haul, all or any of s* Trees to the most 
convenient landing. For which this shall 
be their licence. In the Execution of 
this Licence you are not to Interfere with 
any other licenced Workman, and to Trans- 
mitt to me an Exact account under Oath, 
of the number of Trees you fell by Virtue 
of this licence, and how many break in 
falling.—Also you are to Transmitt to me, 
the names of the Workmen Imployed by 
you, as soon as may be. 

Given at Portsmouth, December 26, 1744. 





NEw JERSEY HisTorIcaL SocieTy.—The 
May meeting of this active and useful 
Society was held at Newark on the 21st of 
May, the Rev. Ravaud K. Rodgers, D. D. 
(the President), in the chair. The attend- 
ance was very satisfactory, members from 
various parts of the state being present. 
The reports of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary (Mr. W. A. Whitehead), and of the 
other officers and various standing com- 
mittees, showed that the Society is pros- 
perous and its usefulness increasing. 

Mrs. Charlotte Z. Rutherford has further 
enriched its collections by the gift of valu- 
able manuscripts and rare pamphlets ; and 
generous donations have been made by 
others. 

The Finance Committee reported the 
financial condition of the Society to be in 
a satisfactory state, considering its sources 
of revenue and lack of state aid. 


SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 







A resolution was adopted to secure a 
sufficient number of copies of Whitehead’s 
‘« East Jersey under the Proprietors’’ (about 
to be republished in a revised edition), 
for the use of the Society. . It was origi- 
nally issued as the first volume of the 
Society’s ** Collections.’’ 

It was reported that a recent appropri- 
ation made by the Legislature of New 
Jersey would probably be sufficient to pro- 
cure from abroad copies of all the colonial 
documents required, which have not al- 
ready been obtained for the State Library 
by a committee of the Society. 

Resolutions were adopted expressive of 
the estimation in which the late Rev. Dr. 
De Witt, of New York—an honorary 
member of the association,—was held by 
the Society ; also a resolution to donate a 
set of the Society’s publications to the 
principal library in Iceland, on the occa- 
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sion of the thousandth anniversary of the 
settlement of that island. 

The Society appointed a committee to 
confer with similar committees from other 
societies, relative to a participation in the 
National Centennial Celebration. 

Interesting and instructive papers were 
presented and read by several gentlemen, 
relating to local history and events. The 
next meeting of the Society will be held 
at Trenton, on the third Thursday of Janu- 
ary, 1875. doko 

New HAmpsuIiRE Hisroricat Society.— 
The. annual meeting of this Society was 
neld at Concord, New Hampshire, on the 
1oth of June, when the annual address 
was given by Hon. G. W. Nesmith, of 
Franklin. 

The following gentlemen were chosen 
officers of the Society for the ensuing 

ear :— 
- President.—Hon. Charles H. Bell, of 
Exeter. 

Vice Presidents.—Hon. William L. Fos- 
ter and Hon. B. F. Prescott, of Concord. 

Hon. Thomas C, Amory, of Boston, 
was elected an honorary member. 


WestTcHESTER County (N. Y.) Histo- 
ricat. Socrety.—This Society was fully 
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organized on the 11th of June, by the 
election of the following gentlemen as 
officers for the first year :~— 
President.—Edward F. De Lancey. 
Vice Presidents.—Rev. Robert Bolton, 
Hon. John Jay, Wm. Coventry, H. Wad- 
dell, Rev. Mr. Linsley, and I. T. Wil- 
liams. 
Treasurer.—Ed, J. Carpenter. 
Domestic Corresponding Secretary. — 
John Wood. 
Foreign Corresponding Secretary.—W. 
C. H. Waddell. 
Recording Secretary.—Isaac Wright. 
Librarian.—Wm. B. Tibbetts. 
Wyominc HistoricaL Society. —A 
stated meeting of this Society was held at 
Wilkes Barre, Pennsylvania, on the even- 
ing of July 3d, Mr. J. P. Dennis in the 
chair. After the regular business of the 
meeting was over, several donations were 
presented and announced, among them an 
autograph letter of Queen Victoria. Hon. 
E. L. Dana read a paper on ‘A Visit to 
the Pyramid of Cholula.’’ This was fol- 
lowed by a paper on ‘‘The Hermit’s 
Den,’’ by Mr. Fred. C. Johnson, in which 
was given an account of a cave among the 
mountains, wherein lived a singular re- 
cluse at the close of the last century. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


Museum or NATURAL History.—The corner- 
stone of the fireproof building of the American 
Museum of Natural History, to be erected in Man- 
hattan Square, New York, was laid on Tuesday, 
the 2d of June, by President Grant, with imposing 
ceremonies, in which Governor Dix, Professor 
Henry of the Smithsonian Institution, Rey. Dr. 
Tyng, R. L. Stuart and others participated. The 
style of the architecture will be the Venetian Gothic. 


Computsory EpucaTion. — California has a 
pone | education law, which went into effect 
on the first of July. 


THe DEATH OF WASHINGTON.— Late in the 
year 1799 there was a military and civic procession 
at Augusta, Maine, on the occasion of the death 
of Washington. Sixteen little girls, representing 


that number of states then in the Union, were in 
the procession, ‘The last survivor but one of those 
little girls—Mrs. Sarah Ladd—recently died, 


STATUE OF GENERAL ISRAEL PuTNAM.— The 
late Hon, Joseph P. Allyn, of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, bequeathed a sum of money to that city, for 
“a work of art in the park.” His father, Hon. 
Timothy P. Allyn, added sufficient money to that 
sum to have a bronze statue of the hero and patriot 
General Israel Putnam made, and on the after- 
noon of the anniversary of the battle of Bunker’s 
Hill, 1874, the statue was unveiled, with appropri- 
ate ceremonies, in the presence of a great number 
of people. There was an imposing military dis- 
play on the occasion. The statue is the work of 
J. Q. A. Ward, of New York, and is a fine speci- 











men of art, Putnam is represented in the costume 
of the day, and everything about it is calculated to 
impress the beholder with a conviction of its truth- 
fulness. The ceremony was simple. After a 
prayer by Rey. Dr. Bushnell, Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner formally presented the statue to the city. 
Mayor Sprague received it, and the Hon, Henry C, 
Robinson pronounced an oration. 


MEMORIAL HALL AT CAMBRIDGE, MAss,—On 
the 23d of June, a Hall, built to commemorate the 
deeds of those graduates and students of Harvard 
University, who fell in defence of the Republic, in 
the late Civil War, was dedicated with appropriate 
ceremonies. It forms one of the group of buildings 
of that University. There was a great crowd in 
the building on the occasion—1200 ladies present 
—and many of those who wished to find a place 
were denied, There were eminent persons present. 
After a prayer by Rev. Dr. Bellows, of New York, 
and grand music, Hon. Charles Francis Adams pro- 
nounced an oration suitable to the occasion, and 
the following appropriate hymn, written by Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, was sung :— 


Where, girt around by savage foes, 

Our nurturing Mother’s shelter rose, 
Behold, the lofty temple stands, 

Reared by her children’s grateful hands ! 


Firm are the pillars that defy 

The volleyed thunders of the sky ; 

Sweet are the summer wreaths that twine 
With bud and flower our martyrs’ shrine. 


The hues their tattered colors bore 
Fall mingling on the sunlit floor, 

Till evening spreads her spangled pall, 
And wraps in shade the storied hall. 


Firm were their hearts in danger’s hour, 
Sweet was their manhood’s ee | flower, 
Their hopes with rainbow hues were bright— 
How swiftly winged the sudden night! 


O Mother! on thy marble page 

Thy children read, from age to age, 
The mighty word that upward leads 
Through noble thought to nobler deeds. 


Truth, heaven-born Truth, their fearless guide, 
Thy saints have lived, thy heroes died; 

Our love has reared their earthly shrine, 
Their glory be for ever thine! 


MEMORIAL STATUE OF THE SEVENTH (N. Y.) 
REGIMENT.—On the 22d of June, a statue was un- 
veiled in the Central Park, New York, which had 
been erected by the famous Seventh Regiment of 
New York, in commemoration of fifty-eight mem- 
bers of their corps, who lost their lives in defend- 
ing the Republic during the late Civil War, The 
statue was made by Mr. J. Q. A. Ward, of New 
York, It is a figure of a young man in the military 
uniform of the Seventh Regiment, on out-post duty, 
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leaning upon his musket. It is made of bronze, of 
heroic size, and stands upon a base of Quincy 
granite, with suitable inscriptions, 

The proceedings of the unveiling of the statue 
were simple. Governor Dix assisted, and was 
accompanied by some of the highest dignitaries of 
the land. 


AN “ OLD DEFENDER” DEAD.—Late in Decem- 
ber, 1873, Ishmael Day, one of the militia-men . 
who defended Baltimore at the time of Ross’s in- 
yasion from North Point in 1814, died, at the age 
of 83 years. During the Civil War Mr. Day was 
a Union man. When Harry Gillmore, of Balti- 
more, the Confederate cavalry leader, made a raid 
in Maryland, one of his men, seeing the American 
flag floating over the house of Mr, Day, attempted 
to pull it down, when the old man shot him dead. 
Soon after that, Day’s house with all its contents 
was burned. After the war he was appointed In- 
spector of the Baltimore Custom House, which of- 
fice he held at the time of his death. 


HANNAH DustIN’s MONUMENT. ——In March 
1697, hostile Indians attacked Haverhill, Massa- 
chusetts. They carried off the wife of Thomas 
Dustin with her infant only a week old, and her 
nurse. She was taken from her bed, half-dressed, 
and, without shoes or stockings, exposed to the 
cold March, winds. They took her to what is now 
called Dustin’s Island, a few miles above Concord, 
New Hampshire. They had killed the babe at the 
outset, ere the prisoners were in an Indian 
family, and were told that they were soon to 
through a shocking scene. Mrs. Dustin resolved 
to escape, and laid her plans with her nurse, Mary 
Neff, and a boy prisoner named Leonardson, At 
midnight, whilst the savage family were asleep, 
Mrs. Dustin, the nurse, and the boy (who had been 
made a prisoner before), killed the Indians, took 
off their scalps, scuttled all the boats but one, to 
prevent pursuit, and started off in that for Haver- 
hill. They reached that place, with ten scalps as 
witnesses of their prowess, and found safety in 
Boston. 

A monument to commemorate the heroic deed 
of Mrs, Dustin and her friends has recently been 
erected on the highest point of Dustin Island, 
Contoosook river, about six miles above Concord. 
On a pedestal bearing appropriate inscriptions, is a 
statue of Mrs, Dustin, represented as holding a 
tomahawk in her right d, and a bunch of 
scalps in the other. The arms are bare to the 
shoulders, The right hand is raised in the attitude 
of striking. The hair is loose and flowing, and 
the body is enclosed in graceful drapery. One of 
the inscriptions gives the names of the two women 
and’ the boy, as follows:—* Hannan Dustin, 
Mary Nerr, anp Sauve, Leonarpson. Marcu 
30, 1697. Mipwnicurt.” 


A VENERABLE CHAIR.—The chair used by the 
Moderator of the Presbyterian General Assembly 
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which convened in Baltimore a few months ago was 
used at the Synod of Dort in 1618, when an at- 
tempt was made to reconcile the doctrines of Lu- 
ther, Calvin and Arminius. It was brought to 
Albany, New York, by a Dutch family in 1650. 
It descended in the family line to Dr. Chester, of 
Albany, who gave it to a gentleman of Baltimore, 
its present owner, 


THE DEAD oF THE LATE ConrLict, — The 
“ Boston Transcript” gives the following list of 
men prominent in the Civil War, who were among 
the dead on the first of June, 1874. No one who 
fell in battle is mentioned :— 

President Lincoln, Admiral Farragut, Secretary 
Seward, General Thomas, Secretary Stanton, Mr. 
Crittenden, Chief Justice Taney, General Lee, 
Chief Justice Chase, General Ewell, Secretary 
Smith, Rear-Admiral Winslow, Minister Dayton, 
Attorney-General Bates, John M. Mason, Charles 
Sumner, General Rousseau, C. L. Vallandigham, 
S. A. Douglas, Rear Admiral Foote, Charles R. 
Ellett, General Slemmer, General Rodman, Gene- 
ral Magruder, Horace Greeley, William L. Yancey, 
Minister Orr, Governor Andrew, John Slidell, 
George Saunders, Governor Brough, Governor 
Pickens (South Carolina), Edmund Ruffin, John 
Daniel, Howell Cobb, General Meagher, James. 
Buchanan, John Tyler, James L, Pettigru, Per- 
cival Drayton, Real Admiral Dahlgren, Frank- 
lin Buchanan, General Meade, Governor Geary, 
General Canby, General Harvey Brown, William 
Whiting, Secretary Rawlins, and Garret Davis. 
With the exception of President Lincoln and Gen- 
eral Canby, who were assassinated, Mr. Ruffin, who 


shot himself, General Meagher, who was drowned, 
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and Mr. Vallandigham, who was accidentally shot, 
all the persons named died natural deaths. 

THE GREAT JEFFERSON CHEESE.—An account 
has lately been revived of the “ great cheese,” 
weighing 1450 pounds, which the ladies of Che- 
shire, Massachusetts, sent to President Jefferson in 
1802. It was started from Cheshire in November, 
1801, in a land conveyance to Hudson, on the 
Hudson river, and then shipped on board a sloop 
bound for Georgetown, District of Columbia. From 
the wharf there it was conveyed to a house in 
Washington City in a wagon drawn by six horses, 
On the Ist of January, 1802, it was conveyed to the 
President’s house on a dray, and formally presented 
to Jefferson by Rey. John Leland, better known as 
‘Elder Leland,” of the Baptist Church. He was 
then a settled minister in Cheshire, and started when 
the cheese began its journey, preaching all the way 
to and from Washington, wherever he stopped. He 
was called the ‘Mammoth Priest.” Elder Leland 
died in 1841, at the age of 87 years. 


RELIc OF BENJAMIN WeEsT.—General J. H. Ho- 
bart, of Pottstown, Pa., has in his possession a pre- 
cious memento of’the eminent painter Benjamin 
West. It is a little book made out of ordinary 
writing-paper, stitched together, which was doubt- 
less used by the boy-artist during his leisure hours 
at school, as' a sketch-book. There are over 50 
sketches’ in it. Among these are likenesses of 
Francis Hopkinson, who was an encourager of 
young artists; West’s father; his schoolmaster, 
David James Dore; and several others of his 
neighbors or friends. There are portraits of several 
young ladies also. They are made with a black- 
lead pencil. 





OBITUARY. 


Joun CARTER Brown. 


A distinguished son of Nicholas Brown, from 
whom Brown University at Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, received its name, was JOHN CARTER Brown, 
whose mother’s maiden name was Ann Carter. Mr. 
Brown died on the roth of June, 1874, when al- 
most seventy-seven years of age. He was born 
in Providence, on the 27th of August, 1797. Gradu- 
ated at Brown University in 1816, he entered upon 
active business life soon after leaving college, in 
the service of the eminent merchants Messrs. 
Brown & Ives, his father and his uncle. Of that 
house he became a partner in 1832. On the death 
of his father in 1841, he inherited from him a large 
fortune, which he devoted in an eminent degee, with 
a noble generosity, for the good of his fellow- 
creatures, “ 


Mr. Brown’s business enterprises were extensive 
but they never held a controlling influence over 
his character. In early life he manifested a taste 
for literary culture and books, and he made the col- 
lection of rare volumes a specialty during his long 
life. He travelled much in this country and in 
Europe, and with large pecuniary means at his com- 
mand he indulged his peculiar tastes, Chosen a 
trustee of Brown University in 1828, in 1842 he 
succeeded his father, as Fellow. At various times 
he bestowed munificent benefits upon his a/ma 
mater, His gifts for educational purposes were not 
confined to that institution, but were widely dis- 
tributed; while his hand was ever open to the ap- 
peals of humanity, and he wisely and generously 
gave relief to many benevolent institutions, 

Although Mr. Brown never took a prominent 
place in partisan politics, and refused to accept 








proffered offices, he was an early advocate of the 
abolition of slavery, and took an active part in what 
is known in our history as the “‘ Kansas Struggle.” 
But he better loved the quiet of domestic life. 
Probably no private library in the world, at the 
time of his death, contained such a valuable col- 
lection of works on the history of America, from 
the early voyages until the present, as his. He 
possessed nearly every work on the subject pub- 
lished in the various languages, from Columbus to 
the year 1800, He had caused to be prepared a 
full catalogue of his library, annotated by his 
friend, the learned John Russell Bartlett, Secretary 
of State of Rhode Island. This vast treasure- 
house was always freely opened to the use of de- 
serving men searching for knowledge. 

With a healthful love for society, Mr. Brown dis- 
pensed a generous hospitality in the ancestral man- 
sion where his father had done the same. His 
benefactions, his kindness, his courtesies, and his 
loving nature will ever be cherished by all who 
knew him, Not a blemish appears in the record 
of his long life. Mr. Brown’s wife (who survives 
him) is a lineal descendant of Roger Williams, the 
Founder of Rhode Island. 





HENRY GRINNELL. 


Society at large and geographical science in par- 
ticular lost an abiding friend and benefactor in 
the death of Henry GRINNELL, at the close of 
June, 1874. He was born in New Bedford, on the 
13th of February, 1799, where his father was an 
extensive owner of whaling ships. During his 
long life Henry was intimately associated in busi- 
ness and otherwise with those who “ go down to 
the sea in ships,” and he always manifested a 
generous interest in sailors. 

Mr, Grinnell was one of the founders and the 
first president of the American Geographical So- 
ciety. Under the sanction of Congress, he fitted 
out two expeditions for thé Polar seas, at his own 
expense, to search for the lost Sir John Franklin. 
One sailed in 1850 and the other in 1854. Both 
were under the general control of Dr. E. K. Kane. 
A newly-discovered country in the Arctic regions 
now bears the name of “ Grinnell Land.’’ 

Mr. Grinnell’s benefactions cannot be known. 
He modestly shrunk from publicity in what he did 
for the benefit of mankind. He served the public 
interest much in ways that many men would not 
have considered. For example: At a very heavy ex- 
pense he caused the rocks at Hell Gate, in the East 
River, to be blasted away so as greatly to diminish 
the perils of that dangerous passage, increasing the 
depth of water at low tide from four feet to ten feet. 
Many noble deeds of his are recorded, in connec- 
tion with the navigators of the seas; and the hearts 
of sailors are filled with gratitude for his generous 
interest in their welfare which he manifested in 
many practical ways. 


Vor. III.—25 
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MADAME AUDUBON. 


The widow of Audubon, the great ornithologist, 
died in Kentucky, the land of her birth, on the 
18th of June, 1874, at the advanced age of eighty- 
eight years, Sixty-six years ago she married the 
young enthusiast, and from the hour of their nuptials 
until his death she was his loving companion and 
diligent and intelligent co-worker. When he en- 
tered upon the great enterprise of his life (which 
his friends considered but the following of the 
dream of a visionafy), she freely gave to his aid 
several thousand dollars which she had earned by 
teaching. With him she traversed the forests and 
visited the courts of Europe. She was a most ex- 
emplary woman in all the relations in life in which 
she was placed. A model of wifely and motherly 
devotion, she was known in every community in 
which she lived for her benevolence and generosity 
in proportion to her means, The poor loved her, 
the rich admired her, and all regarded her asa 
Christian woman of the highest t For several 
years after the death of her husband, Madame 
Audubon lived with her relatives in Louisville. 





JAMEs FERGUSON DE PEysTER. 

The following brief sketch of the life of JAMES 
F, De PEysTER, who died in the city of New York 
on the 12th of June, 1874, was prepared and read 
before the New York Historical Society, of which 
Mr. De Peyster was a member, by the Librarian, 
GrorGE H, Moorg, LL, D: 

“Mr. De Peyster was born in Hanover Square, 
New York, at that time the most fashionable quarter 
of the town, on the 3d of February, 1794. Under 
the tuition of Rev. Dr. Harris he was fitted for 
Columbia College, where he graduated in 1812. 
As war was then existing between our country and 
England, the youthful graduate applied for and re- 
ceived a Captain’s commission, and joined under 
orders the Forty-second Regiment of the United 
States Army. In this he served with courage and 
discretion, and not without distinction, until the 
close of the war. He then entered upon a mer- 
cantile life, and for many years was an active mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Commerce. Taking a deep 
interest in religious and educational objects, he be- 
came very active in the associations formed for 
their promotion. He was a member of the Foreign 
and Domestic Committee of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, He was Treasurer of St. Michael’s 
Church from 1816—fifty-eight years—a Governor 
of the New York Hospital for forty years, a Trustee 
of the Public School Society, and a member of the 
Board of Education during about the same period. 
As a Trustee of the New York Savings Bank he 
served for twenty-five years, and as its Treasure: 
nearly twenty years longer. He was Treasurer of 
the Protestant Epis Society for Promoting Re- 
ligion and Learning for forty years, in which office 
he succeeded his father, who had been the Treas 
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urer from the organization of the society in 1804. 
He was for nearly half a century in the Board of 
Direction of the New York Dispensary, of which 
he was the President at the time of his death. 

“In all these responsible positions he proved 
himself worthy of every trust, zealous and faithful 
in every good work. He died in the faith of the 
Christian, which was the stimulus to the benevolent 
and useful purposes which he labored so earnestly 
to promote, the anchor of his hope sure and stead- 


‘ 
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fast to the end. [Ie passed calmly from life to 
mingle with the “spirits of the just made perfect.” 
An undeviating course of piety and usefulness had 
prepared him for the summons which found him 
ready to depart, and he died as he had lived, with 
good will toward all, and the assurance of that 
blessing whichis promised to the pure in heart. 
Truly 
+¢—— the ashes of the just, 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.’ ” 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Causes of the Alienation of the Delaware and 
Shawanese Indians from the British Interest. 
Philadelphia: John Campbell. 4to, pp. 184. 

This is the shorter title of a tract written in 
Pennsylvania, and published in London in 1759. 
“ Extracted,” the longer title-page tells us, “ from 
the public treaties and other authentic papers relating 
to the transactions of the Government of Pennsyl- 
vania and the said Indians, for near forty years ; 
and explained by a map of the country. Together 
with the remarkable Journal of Christian Frederick 
Post, by whose negotiations among the Indians on 
the Ohio, they were withdrawn from the interest 
of the French, who thereupon abandoned the Fort 
and country.” 

These explanatory sentences on the title-page 
give us a fair view of the scope of the work, which 
is a most searching inquiry concerning the alleged 
interference of French emissaries, real or pretended 
abuses and cheating of the Indians by the English, 
and the conduct of the Indians themselves as re- 
vealed by the several treaties between the pale and 
red men, The thread of narrative upon which the 
documentary evidence is strung is very attractive, 
and presents a complete history of the relations of 
the two races from early times down to the date of 
the publication. The “ Journal of Post,” given in 
an appendix, is an interesting narrative of that 
gentlemen’s daily experience whilst on a mission 
from the Governor of Pensylvania to the Delaware, 
Shawanese and Mingo Indians in Ohio, in 1758. 


Minutes of the Trialand Examination of Cer- 
tain Persons in the Province of New York, charged 
with being engaged in a Conspiracy against the 
Authority of the Congress and the Liberties of Ame- 
rica. Philadelphia: John Campbell. 4to, pp. 114. 

This pamphlet was first printed in London in 
1786. It contains, as its title imports, the minutes 
of the proceedings relating to a remarkable con- 
spiracy concocted by Governor Tryon, for destroy- 
ing or seizing Washington and his principal officers, 
whilst the American army under him was occupy- 
ing the city of New York and its vicinity. The 
Mayor of New York and other leading men were 
implicated in the conspiracy. Some of Washing- 


ton’s Life Guard were tempted to join in the plot; 
and one of them, named Hickey, who was con- 
victed of a scheme for poisoning Washington, was 
hanged, The conspiracy was traced to Tryon (then 
a refugee from republican wrath on board a British 
vessel in New York harbor) by a committee of the 
New York Provincial Congress, The Mayor, David 
Matthews, was arrested at his country-house on 
Long Island, but no papers were found on which 
he could be convicted of conspiracy, although cir- 
cumstances make it clear that he was an abettor of 
tthe plot. The minutes of this well-proved conspi- 
racy form an interesting chapter in the annals of 
the Republic. 

Mr, Campbell deserves the thanks of American 
students for the reproduction of this series of valu- 


able papers. 


The First Visit of De la Salle to the Senecas, 
made in 1669. By Orsamus H. Marshall. Pri- 
vately printed. 8vo, pp. 45. 

While on a recent visit to Paris Mr. Marshall 
visited Mr. Margry, with whom the Joint Library 
Committee of our Congress have a contract for the 
materials of ten volumes of historical matter relat- 
ing to our country which has never been printed. 
Mr. Marshall there saw an unpublished manuscript 
account of an expedition undertaken by La Salle and 
two Jesuit missionaries, into the countrv of the Sene- 
ca Indians, in the western part of the state of New 
York, more than 200 years ago. Mr. Marshall ob- 
tained a copy of this document, with that of an 
accompanying map, and made it the subject of a 
paper which he read before the Buffalo Historical 
Society on the 16th of March, 1874. The pamphlet 
here noticed is a neatly-printed copy of that paper, 
which contains extracts from the journals of La 
SaHe’s companions. It is illustrated by valuable 
foot-notes, and forms an important, valuable acqui- 
sition to our knowledge of historical events in 
America. 


Zell’s Encyclopedia, Edited by L. Colange, Phi- 
ladelphia. T. Ellwood Zell. Parts 21 to 25 inclu- 
sive, have been laid on our table, and fully sustain 
the excellent reputation of the work. 





